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1897. 

Council  of  the  Society. 


Vice-Presidents, 
Richard  A.  Lewis, 
15.  Burgess  Warren. 


.Secretary, 
Joseph  P.  Mumford. 


Officers. 

President, 
Stephen  w.  Dana,  D.D. 


Treasurer, 
Clarence  ii.  Clark. 

Chaplain, 
Chas.  H.  Richards,  D.D. 

Physician, 
c.  p.  Turner,  m.d. 


One  Year. 
Harold  Goodwin, 
Thos.  E.  Cornish, 
Edward  P.  Borden, 

\V.    D.  WINSOR. 


Directors. 


Two  Years. 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
N.  Parker  Shortridgl, 
Lincoln  Godfrey, 
Charles  a.  Brinley. 


Three  Years. 
John  h.  Converse, 
John  Sparhawk,  Jr., 
Dr.  11.  m    Howe, 

Til  1:0.    PROTHIMGHAM 


Committees. 


On  Admission  of  Members  : 
The  First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary 


John  II.  CONVERSE, 
John  Sparhawk,  Jr., 


W.   D    Win  sou, 
Dr.  H.  M    llnw 


Finance : 
All  xhe  Officers  except  tub  Chaplain  and  Physician 


Charity  : 

Tiik  CHAPLAIN    and    Physician, 


Harold  Goodwin, 
Theodore  Frothingham. 


LjINCOl  n  GODPRl  v 

V    PARK]  R   Shviki  R1DG  1 


Entertainment  : 

The  Second  Vice  Pri  siden  r, 


Edward  P.  BORDEN, 
Thomas  E.  Cornish, 


11 .  n    rii  \ki  1  s  Kmori 
Charlrs  A.  Brinlsi 


TREASURY. 


Clarence   H.   Clark,   Treasurer,  in  account  with  the    New 
England  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

1895.  Nov.  6.     To  balance  cash £2,400  30 

1896.  Nov.  6.     To  amount  received  from  members  : 

Initiation  fees 95  00 

Annual  dues 915  00 

Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  interest   .    .  52  B7 

By  paid  sundry  bills $41719 

"       "    Dinner  Fund 

11       "     Charity  Fund      102  00 

By  balance  cash 2,5' 

1896.  Nov.  6.  To  balance  cash  deposited  with 
Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and 
vSafe  Deposit  Co 52,566   i> 

CLARENCE  II.  CLARK,  Trtai 


The  undersigned,  the  Audit  Committee,  respectfully  report  that  they 
liave  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  hud  the  same  COI 
showing  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  twenty-live    hundred    and   uzl 
dollars  and  eighteen  cents  ($2,566.18). 

JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD, 
RICHARD  A.  LEWIS. 


Objects  of  the  Society 


The  New  England  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  organized  in  1881,  for  charity,  good-fellowship,  and  the 
honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 


Terms  of  Membership. 


Initiation  Fee £500 

Annual  Dues,  after  the  first  year 3  00 

Life  Membership 50  00 

Payable  after  election. 

Any  male  person,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  native,  or  a 
descendant  of  a  native,  of  any  New  England  State,  of  good 
moral  character,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  is 
entitled  to  five  times  as  mtich  as  he  may  have  paid  the 
Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give 
the  Secretary  early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents  of  his  life,  for  publication 
in  onr  Annual  Report. 

Address 

J.  P.  Mumforx>,  SfGflfterj . 

No.  313  Chestnut  Street 


Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
1409  Walnut  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  December  10,  1 

at  8  o'clock,  Mr.  Converse,  the  President  of  the  Society,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  approved 
without  reading,  as  these  had  been  published  with  the  report 
of  the  Festival  in  1895. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  accepted  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Audit  Committee,  with  instructions  to  print  with 
these  proceedings. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  during  the 
year  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  reported  with  favorable 
recommendation  the  following  applications :  Horace  Wells 
Sellers,  George  H.  Cliff,  William  See  Rowland,  Silas  Aldrich, 
and  Edward  W.  Coffin.  On  motion,  these  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  membership. 

Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  Entertainment  Committee,  reported 
that  the  coming  Festival  would  be  held  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
on  December  22d,  and  that  invitations  to  speak  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
Judson  Harmon;  Governor  Lippitt,  of  Rhode  Island:  G 
ernor  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey;  F.  HopklUSOn  Smith,  and 
United  States  District  Attorney  Hon.  James  M    Beck. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Way  land,  containing  suggestions 
regarding  Honorary  Membership,  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Nominations. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Shortridge,  a  Committee  of  Five  was 

ordered  to  nominate  officers  and  directors. 

The  Chair  appointed  N.  Parker  Shortridge,  Charles  \V. 
Henry,  Augustus  Thomas,  George  Wood,  and  J.  H.  Breed. 

Before  the  Committee  retired  the  following  communication 
from  the  President  was  read  : 

Philadelphia,  ioth  Dec,  1896. 
Mr.  Joskpii  P.  Mum  ford, 

Secretary  Ncio  England  Soc'y  of Pen  mi. 

DKA.R  vSir  :  I  desire  to  express  through  you  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
honor  which  they  have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing 
me  to  the  Presidency  for  two  successive  terms.  If 
to  these  be  added  the  two  terms  in  which  I  served  as 
an  "  Accidency  "  during  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Minister  to  Russia,  my  en- 
tire period  of  service  has  only  been  exceeded  by  that 
of  our  ever-to-be-remembered  President,  Dr.  Wayland. 

Peeling  as  to  this  high  office  as  Gov.  Bradford 
expressed  it  when  declining  again  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  "  If  it  be  an  honor, 
others  ought  to  share  it,  and  if  a  burden,  all  ought  to 
help  to  bear  it,"  I  request  not  to  be  considered  as  a  can- 
didate for  another  term,  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  the  ranks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  II.  CONVBBSB. 

Mr.  Lewis  also  requested  that  his  name  be  not  considered 

for  any  official  position  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Committee  having  retired,  pending  its  report  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  offered  as  usual  by  Mr.  Lewis,  was  unani- 
mously approved  : 

Resolved,  That  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  animal  banquet 
be  fixed  at  five  dollars  each  ;  that  the  limit  of  tickets  for  each 
member  be  fixed  at  three,  and  the  Kntertainment  Committee  be 
instructed  to  reduce  the  number  to  one  each,  if  thev  found  it 
necessary. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Cornish,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
extended  to  the  Manufacturers'  Club  for  the  use  of  their 
sembly  room  for  this  Annual  Meeting. 

While  the  meeting  still  waited  for  the  report  of  the  N 
mating  Committee,  Mr.  Sparhawk  entertained  the  members 
present  with  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  description  of  the 
pious  efforts  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  secure  proper  sustenance  for  the 
Entertainment  Committee  during  their  recent  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. As  no  reporter  was  present,  this  address  has  unfortunately 
not  been  preserved. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the  following  report : 
President,  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.;  First  Vice-President, 
Richard  A.  Lewis  ;  Second  Vice-President,  K.  Burgess  Warren  ; 
Treasurer,  Clarence  H.  Clark  ;  Secretary,  Joseph  P.  Muinford; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards,  I).  I).;  Physician,  Charles 
P.  Turner,  M.D.;  Directors  (to  serve  three  years),  John  II 
Converse,  John  Sparhawk,  Jr.,  H.  M.  Howe,  M.D.,  Theodore 
Frothingham. 

This  Committee  further  recommended  that  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Wayland's  letter  be  referred  to  the  incoming  Council,  with 
power. 

The  report  was  approved  and  the  Committee  discharg 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot 
of  the  Society  for  all  those  nominated.  The  Secretary  reported 
the  result,  and  the  officers  and  Directors  named  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Muinford  and  Lewis  to  audit 
the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Mr.  Lewis   moved  that,   in  view  of  the  obligation  o[  the 
Society  to  our  retiring  President   for   his  long-continued  ami 
efficient  services,  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr   C< 
which    was    very    cordially    adopted,    and    the     Society     then 
adjourned. 


Sixteenth  Annual  Festival. 


The  Society  changed  the  scene  of  the  Festival  from  the 
accustomed  hall  of  The  Continental  to  the  assembly  room  of 
the  new  Horticultural  Hall,  Broad  Street.  The  artistically 
decorated  interior  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments. Each  of  the  eight  tables  was  laid  with  service  of 
a  distinctive  color,  the  floral  decorations  being  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  other  harmonious  effects.  Down  upon  the 
vari-colored  silken-shaded  lamps  shone  a  great  quadrangle 
of  electric  lights  through  the  rows  of  opalesque  crystal  which 
stretched  around  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium.  Surmounting 
the  large  platform  at  the  western  end  of  the  hall  was  a  large 
picture  of  New  England's  coast,  with  Plymouth  Rock  in  the 
foreground,  while  great  pine  trees  were  set  all  round  the  hall. 

It  was  nearly  7  o'clock  when  the  members,  led  by  the 
President  and  guests,  marched  from  the  waiting-room  on  the 
first  floor  up  the  grand  stairway  to  their  places  in  the 
banquet  hall.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain  the  blessing  was 
asked  by  the  Rev.  II .  Clay  Trumbull,  D.I).,  as  follows  : 

Our  God  and  Father,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers  !  stand- 
ing here  in  Thy  presence  on  this  commemorative  occasion, 
we  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  in  thankfulness  and  in  trust  as  \vc 
invoke  Thy  special  benediction.  We  thank  Thee  for  all 
that  Thou  didst  enable  our  fathers  to  be  and  to  do  as  they 
toiled  and  endured  for  our  young  country  and  for  Thee  ; 
and  as  we  consider  gratefully  the  precious  heritage  of  poa 
sessions  and  possibilities  received  by  us  from  them,  \vc 
would  be  mindful  of  our  larger  responsibilities  and  duties, 
because  of  all  that  they  did  and  were,  to  secure  bo  much  for 
us  as  their  descendants.     May  we  live  and  labor  and  pray 
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and  trust  as  did  they  at  their  best ;  so  that  wc  may  prove 
worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires,  transmitting  a  presented  and 

improved  heritage  to  our  descendants  in  a  country  WU08C 
God  is  the  Lord.  Bless  us  at  this  time  in  our  fellowship  and 
in  our  enjoyment,  and  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever we  do,  may  all  be  done  to  Thy  glory,  through  Jeans 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

All  were  then  seated  and  served  to  the  following  menu  : 
Lynn  Havens,  celery,  olives,  cream  of  asparagus,  terrapin , 
roast  turkey,  Cape  Cod  cranberries,  crown  of  lamb,  potato 
fingers,  Boston  baked  beans,  hot  brown  bread,  Pilgrim  s  Pi 
ress,  roast  quail,  French  peas,  dressed  lettnee,  pumpkin  pie, 
Mayflower  Memories,  assorted  cakes,  glace  fruits,  cafe"  noir. 
cigars. 

The  President,  as  usual,  sat  at  the  center  of  the  main 
table,  with  the  speakers  and  gnests  on  either  side  of  him,  as 
follows : 

president's  table. 


John  II 

Hon.  Judson  Harmon, 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 

Gov.  John  W.  Griggs, 

Hon.  James  M.  heck, 

Rev.   H.   C.   Trumhull, 

Rev.  Dr.   George  D.   Boardnian, 

Joseph  V.   Mum  ford, 

Joseph  S.  Harris, 

Judge  Mayer  Sulzberger, 

Gen.  W.   S.   Stryker, 

Rev.   Dr.  Worcester, 

Win.  I«.   McLean, 


Converse. 

Gov.  Charles  W.    Lippitt, 

Hon.  George  F,  Edmunds, 

Rev.   Samuel   A.    Kliot, 

John  Fox,  Jr., 

Rev.   Dr.  Stephen  \V.  Dana, 

Rev.   Dr.   Charles  A.    Dickey. 

C.   C.    Harrison, 

Judge  Charles   McMichncl, 

Rev.   Dr.    Henry   C   IfcCook, 

Wm.  M.  Singerly, 

Hon.   C.  W.  Stone, 

Hon.  Wm.    Kirkpatrick. 


lo 


TABL 
Thomas  E 
Louis  H.  Smith, 
Clinton  Gage, 
E.  F.  Kingsley, 
Wm.  R.  Lyman, 
John  W.  Campion, 
John  Kisterbock, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Schenck, 
E.  H.  Hagert, 
C.  W.  Walton, 
Joel  Cook, 
J.  Kisterbock,  Jr., 
Albert  Pancoast, 
Capt.  J.  W.  vShackford, 
A.  G.  Hetherington, 
E.  M.  Dexter, 
Alfred  Lowry, 
P.  S.  Williams, 
Joseph  Knight, 
Will.  H.  Jenks, 


E   A. 
Cornish. 

Isaac  Sharpless, 
Prof.  A.  S.  Holies, 
James  E   Mitchell, 
Robert  Pilling, 
H.  S.  Furncss, 
H.  E.  Gerhard, 
Alexander  Purves, 
J.  P.  Crittenden, 
Gregory  C  Kelly, 
Win.  D.  Kelly, 
Wm.  I).  Winsor, 
George  E.  Bartol, 
George  B.  Lindsay, 
Charles  P.  Hayes, 
II.  F.  Kenncy, 
E.  O.  Thompson, 
John  M.  Moore, 
George  N.  Moland 
Profi  G.  II.  Cliff, 
J.  T.  Brown. 


Isaac  R.  Davis, 
J.  L.  Southwick, 
Wm.  H.  Lucas, 
Silas  Aldrich, 
George  Ihirnhani,  Jr., 

D.  S.  Ewing, 
George  D.  Woodman, 
Charles  H.  Coxe, 

K.  G.  Whelen, 
Stanley  B.  Haddock, 
Maj.  II.  C.  Potter, 
Henry  M.  Lewis, 
Frederick  H.  Lewis, 
Henry  N.  Hoxie, 

E.  S.  W.  Farnuin, 
Edgar  H.  Butler, 
George  N.  Reynolds, 
Charles  Baltzell, 
Benjamin  Thompson, 
Amos  R.  Little, 


TABLK    B. 
Burgess  Warren. 

Lieut.  F.  Woollcy, 
Rev.  L-  F.  Benson, 
Byron  P.  Monlton, 
Edward  D.  Toland, 
Wm.  B.  Benicnt, 
I).  II.  Carstairs, 
J.  II.  Carstairs, 
Maj.  E.  W    Collin, 
Alfred  Whelen, 
H.  M.  Clapp, 
H.  K.  Garscd, 
Joseph  R.  Connell, 
C.  M.  Gudknecht, 
Henry  S.  Hale. 
J.  Warren  Hale, 
G.  A    Bisler, 
s.  w.  Evans, 

Charles  T.  Evans, 
D.i\  id  C  \'.i:. 


I  I 


C.  H.  Kuhn, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Mears, 
Henry  Wheclen,  Jr. 
K.  Kent  Day, 
Edward  W.  Clark, 
George  Wood, 
R.  Woolverton, 
John  A.  S.  Brown, 
C.  N.  Fair,  Jr., 
Francis  A.  Howard, 
Dr.  B.  F.  R.  Clark, 
M.  H.  Rank, 
Louis  B.  Runk, 
C.  E.  Bushuell, 
Dr.  C.  P.  Turner, 
H.  O.  Hildebrand, 
Harry  S.  Howell, 
C.  H.  Brush, 
Albert  Stacey, 
Capt.  W.  W.  Hart, 


Wm.  F.  Reed, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Converse, 
Col.  T.  Paulding, 
Wm.  F.  Dreer, 
A.  M.  Sheppard, 
A.  B.  Lovejoy, 
Merle  Middleton, 
Morris  Earle, 
W.  G.  Lewis, 
Dr.  M.  B.  Culver, 
Henry  T.  Kent, 
C.  J.  Shoemaker, 
Waldo  M.  Clailin, 
A.  K.  Kendall, 
George  M.  Randle, 
Francis  B.  Reeves, 
Wm.  Iv.  Rowland, 
Wm.  P.  Klwell, 
Theodore  B.  Stulb, 
Atwood  Smith, 


TABLE   C. 
Clarence  H.  Clark. 

Prank  Miles  Day, 
Sidney  W.  Keith, 
Charles  M.  Clark, 
C.  II.  Clark,  Jr., 
Col.  T.  L.  Motley, 
II.  W.  Sellers, 
S.  W.  Colton.Jr., 
Edward  E.  Allen, 
Frank  battles, 
John  W.  Hanier, 
Alban  Spooner, 
Calvin  Smyth, 
H.  P.  Kremer, 
Graham  Wood, 
George  W.  Elkins, 
Wm.  L.  Elkins,  Jr., 
Wm.  L«  Elkins, 
J  .  C.  Strawbridge, 
Isaac  11.  Clothier, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Ncvin. 

TABLE   D. 
Richard  A.  Lewis. 

George  W.  Banks, 
Dr.  F.  II.  Gctchcll, 
G.  M.  Dorrauce, 
E.  G.  Blaisdell, 
R.  Hobart  Smith, 
Charles  I.  Cragiu, 
Charles  H.  Rauncy, 
Arthur  Kent, 
Carlton  M.  Moody. 
A.  J.  Specse, 
Thomas  K.  Ober, 
John  B.  Chapiu, 
Wm.  Hill, 
A.  W.  Goodell. 
Dr.  G.  H.  Wight, 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Reeves, 
Harry  M.  Roliu, 
George  H.  Klv, 
Win.  P.  Moods. 

George  a.  Bigelow. 
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TABLE    E. 


E.  P.  Borden. 


E.  S.  Borden, 

C.  W.   Henry, 
G.   B.  Bonnell, 
Win.  J.   Latta, 
W.  A.   Patton, 
Win.  Biirnham, 
Thomas  a'Becket, 
S.  C.  Bnrnside, 

J.  W.  Cooke, 

E.  P.  Howe, 

W.   vS.   Massey, 

J.  M.   Dnane, 

Dr.   O.   M.  Marshall, 

L.  R.  Lemoine, 

Dr.   R.   B.   Crnice, 

D.  C.   Nimlet, 
W.  T.  Tilden, 

Dr.  J.   B.   Roberts, 
C.  H.  Thomas, 
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the  President's  address. 

Fkllow-Pilgri.ms  :  New  England  welcomes  her  sons 
in  Pennsylvania  to-night  to  their  Sixteenth  Annual  Festival. 
Despite  the  gray  hairs  and  bald  heads  of  some  of  the  children, 
I  presume  I  may  congratulate  you  all  as  sons  of  New  England 
in  Pennsylvania  on  being  "  sweet  sixteen." 

We  meet  this  evening  in  a  new  environment.  This  beau- 
tiful room,  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  its  architectural  grace 
and  by  its  harmonious  decorations  both  of  art  and  of  nature, 
appeals  to  us  in  an  especial  sense.  It  is  fitting  that  Horticul- 
tural Hall  should  shelter  so  bucolic  a  company  as  we  New 
Knglanders  are  supposed  to  be.  All  your  long-forgotten  agri- 
cultural attainments  will  here  be  revived.  You  may  even  hope 
in  this  respect  successfully  to  compete  with  those  scintillations 
of  agricultural  wisdom  which  distinguish  the  dinners  o\  the 
Farmers'  Club.  But  we  owe  our  acquirements  to  stern  expe- 
rience. Some  of  us  have  had  our  training  on  New  England 
farms  made  up  largely  of  hills  and  rocks,  where  the  only  way 
to  farm  profitably  was  to  set  the  land  up  on  a\^c  and  farm 
both  sides  of  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  voyage  of  the  "  May  flower  that  ter- 
rible storms  were  encountered  on  the  passage,  that  the  ship 
was  "  shrewdly  shaken,"  and  that  at  one  time  the  sailors  de- 
spaired of  ever  making  a  safe  haven.  But  when  Cape  Cod  Har- 
bor and  tranquil  waters  were  finally  reached,  so  great  was  their 
joy  at  the   happy  consummation    that   no  trace  of  their   former 
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troubles  remained.  As  we  gather  this  evening  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  landing,  the  tranquillity  and  contentment  which 
characterize  the  occasion  give  no  hint  of  the  stormy  times 
through  which  we  have  recently  passed.  I  can  only  compare 
the  prevailing  serenity  to  that  shown  once  by  that  staunch  Phila- 
delphia journal,  the  Public  Ledger.  I  think  it  was  not  then 
under  the  management  of  our  good  friend  and  guest  to-night, 
Mr.  Clarke  Davis.  A  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  after  a  most 
exciting  Presidential  campaign,  the  Ledge?'  came  out  on  the 
morning  after  election  with  an  eloquent  and  stirring  editorial 
on  Calico  Printing  ! 

Unless  we  follow  this  discreet  model,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
ignore  certain  recent  tempestuous  times.  New  England  ideas 
and  training  have  been  largely  influential  in  promoting  the 
result.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  sometimes  been  accused  of 
a  disposition  to  have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way.  That 
such  criticism  is  unjust  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  is,  I 
think,  unquestionable.  They  allowed  every  man  to  vote  as  he 
pleased.  There  was  one  qualification  :  only  church  members 
could  vote,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  man  who  did  not  vote  right 
might  have  been  tried  for  heresy.  No  doubt  also  the  eligibility 
of  applicants  for  church  membership  was  as  carefully  con- 
sidered then  as  it  has  been  in  later  times.  When  the  evange- 
list Burchard  was  laboring  in  Vermont,  Hob  Parker,  the  tavern 
keeper  and  stage  proprietor,  applied  for  baptism.  He  was  ap- 
propriately catechized  :  "  Mr.  Parker,  how  do  you  feel  toward 
mankind  in  general  and  your  enemies  in  particular?"  "  My 
enemies,"  replied  the  promising  candidate,  "  I  hate  em  like 
pizen."  The  word  which  1  have  rendered,  "pi/en,"  was 
stronger  in  the  original.      He  was  put  on  probation. 

Those  old  Puritan  methods  seem  to  have  been  efficacious. 

Men  cast  their  ballots  in  the  fear  of  God  and  o[  the  eldeis  o( 
the  Church.  They  secured  a  pure  administration.  We  do  not 
read  that  John  Carver  or  William  Bradford  was  ever  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Senatorial  investigating  committee.  The  New  Eng- 
land  spirit   still    lives.      We  see   it   in   the  immense  majorities 
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piled  up  in  every  State  east  of  the  Hudson,  despite  the  fact 
that  to-day  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  New  England's  population 
is  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage. 

Perhaps,  Brethren,  you  have  had  your  share  in  the  result. 
Six  years  ago  there  sat  at  my  right  one  whom  you  entertained 
as  a  guest  of  honor,  and  to  whose  words  you  listened  with 
intense  interest,  as  many  other  Pilgrims  have  done  in  a  certain 
Ohio  town  during  the  past  few  months.  Most,  if  not  all  of  you, 
have  had  to  do  with -calling  to  the  Presidential  chair  the  guest 
to  whom  I  refer, — Major  William  McKinley. 

The  history  of  Plymouth  Colony  records  that  the  code  of 
laws  under  which  our  Puritan  Forefathers  lived,  and  which 
was  entitled  the  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  was  framed  by  a  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward.  The  early  New  Englander, 
therefore,  was  accustomed  to  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  it  is  only 
in  accordance  with  precedent  that  you  should  revert  to  a  min- 
isterial leadership.  The  era  of  a  business  men's  campaign 
for  this  Society  has  ended.  In  discharging  for  the  last  time 
these  duties,  I  congratulate  you  that  hereafter  you  are  to  have 
"the  benefit  of  the  clergy."  I  place  in  your  hands.  Dr. 
Dana,  the  honors,  privileges  and  emoluments  of  this  high 
office.  Among  its  most  valuable  assets  you  will  find  the 
glittering  but  sometimes  illusive  pledges  of  various  statesmen 
and  scholars  to  be  with  us  "some  other  year."  May  your 
official  life  be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from 
these  tender  buds  of  promise.  My  prayer  for  your  success  is 
distinctly  more  sincere  than  that  of  the  Irishman  for  his 
mother-in-law  :  "  May  Heaven  bless  her— tho'  I  will  nut 
insist  on  it." 

The  principal  object  of  the  President's  address.  Brethren, 
I  take  to  be  to  furnish  a  function  during  which  you  can  finish 
your  coffee,  light  your  cigars,  and  move  your  chairs  so  as 
comfortably  to  assimilate  the  intellectual  feast  of  the  evening. 
Having  accomplished  this  purpose,  1  will  no  longer  detain 
you  from  the  substantial  enjoyment  which  you  rightfully 
anticipate.      Let  me  say  one  word,  in  closing   (and  you  will  all 
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be  glad  to  hear  it),  of  one  of  those  pillars  of  this  Society,  to 
whom  we  owe  in  so  large  a  measure  its  success  and  of  whom 
it  was  once  said  that,  whilst  his  recreation  was  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  the  serious  business  of  his  life  was  the  New 

England  Society — I  refer  to  Mr.  Parker  Shortridge.  That 
gentleman  has  been  confined  to  his  home  by  illness,  and  misses 
to-night  a  New  England  dinner  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Society.  He  is  very  much  better  and  he  sends  his 
greetings  to  all  of  his  Brethren.     (Applause.) 


"THE  DAY   WE  CELEBRATE." 

THE  PRKSinKNT,  continuing,  said  : 

Brother  New  Englanders,  if  I  ever  said  anything  that  in 
any  wise  reflected  on  the  fair  fame  of  Rhode  Island — if  I  ever 
even  availed  myself  of  the  early  geographical  training  which  I 
had  to  say  that  Rhode  Island  was  the  smallest  of  the  New 
England  States — I  now  wish  to  take  it  all  back.  The  regard 
that  I  have  for  Rhode  Island  is  not  excelled  by  the  regard  I 
entertain  even  for  my  own  native  State.  We  have  with  us 
this  evening,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  : 
his  father  before  him  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  ;  and 
away  back,  in  the  earl}'-  days  of  Providence  Plantations,  one  of 
his  ancestors  was  Roger  Williams.  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  asking  you  to  listen  now  to  the  address  oi'  Hon. 
Charles  Warren  Lippitt,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  "The  Day  We 
Celebrate."     (Applause.) 


hon.  charles  warrkn  lippitt  s  address. 

Mr.  Prksidknt  and  Fkllow-Nkw  Englanders: 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  generous  welcome,  Such 
a  welcome,  I  opine,  would  have  been  tendered,  i(  they  could 
have  been  brought  together  upon  a  similar  occasion,  by  the 
generous  heart  and  the  friendly  feelings  oi  William   Penn  to 


his  co-worker  in  the  founding  of  American  commonwealths, 
Roger  Williams.  The  day  we  celebrate  is  to  us  a  most 
important  day.  Looking  about  us  and  realizing,  as  we  can 
after  this  pleasant  entertainment,  the  fortunate  circumstances 
in  which  our  lot  has  been  cast,  we  certainly  ought  to  recall, 
upon  such  an  anniversary,  the  trials,  the  dangers,  the  hard- 
ships, endured  by  our  ancestors. 

They  were  God-fearing  men.  The  impulse  that  brought 
them  to  the  New  World  was  the  .right  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  religion 
should  be  closely  interwoven  with  the  government  of  the 
communities  they  formed.  Winthrop  in  Boston,  Winslow  and 
others  in  Plymouth,  developed  that  idea  to  its  full  extent.  In 
Connecticut,  the  founders  of  New  Maven  enacted  at  the  outset 
that  the  civil  power  should  be  vested  in  church  members.  In 
that  little  territory  lying,  so  to  speak,  between  the  jaws  of 
Connecticut  and  of  Massachusetts,  a  different  idea  prevailed. 
Not  less  earnest  in  their  religious  convictions  were  Williams 
and  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island.  They,  however,  completely 
separated  religion  from  affairs  of  State  and  thereby  radically 
differed  from  the  policy  of  their  larger  and  more  powerful 
neighbors.  In  the  struggle  that  followed,  Rhode  Island  was 
very  nearly  macerated  by  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

The  idea  of  Williams,  nevertheless,  slowly  made  its  way 
in  the  minds  of  men.  As  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump,"  it  has  been  finally  adopted  not  only  by  neighboring 
vStates  and  the  whole  of  New  England,  but  the  soul -liberty 
of  Roger  Williams  is  now  recognized  as  the  right  principle  in 
religious  toleration  by  the  entire  nation.  I  Applause.  R< 
Williams  is  well  entitled  to  the  consideration  oi  all  Ne\V 
Knglanders  and  of  all  Americans.  Had  religious  freedom 
been  earlier  recognized,  history  would  have  saved  many  pages 
for  whose  record  all  mankind  must  blush.  The  ci meter  oi  the 
Moslem  has  twice  forced  itself  into  Europe  and  lias  been  driven 
back  only  at  the  cost  of  countless  lives  and  by  the  expenditure 
of  untold  treasure.     The  history  of  Europe   records  conflicts, 
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wars,  massacres,  in  the  name  of  what  was  held  to  be  religion, 
that,  had  the  doctrine  of  soul-liberty  then  prevailed,  would 
have  been  unnecessary  and,  I  submit,  would  not  have  happened. 

Roger  Williams  rendered  his  persecutors  services  that 
highly  commend  him.  In  January,  1636,  he  was  an  outcast, 
and  "was  sorely  tossed  for  one  fourteen  weeks  in  a  bitter 
winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bed  or  bread  did  mean." 
Within  six  months  the  Pequod  War  united  the  two  powerful 
Connecticut  tribes,  the  Mohicans  and.  the  Pequods.  They 
endeavored  to  induce  the  still  more  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Narragansetts  to  join  them,  and  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  English  settlements  in  New  England.  In  such  a  vital 
emergency,  less  than  a  year  after  he  had  been  forced  into  the 
wilderness,  Williams  was  called  upon  by  those  who  banished 
him  to  prevent  the  alliance  between  the  Narragansetts  and  the 
other  tribes.  Alone,  in  a  poor  canoe,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  he  made  the  journey  to  the  Narragansett  sachem.  Three 
days  and  nights  he  labored  to  prevent  the  alliance  in  open 
opposition  to  the  bloody  Pequod  ambassadors. 

Bancroft  has  recorded:  "It  was  the  most  Intrepid  and 
successful  achievement  of  the  whole  war — an  action  as  perilous 
in  its  execution  as  it  was  fortunate  in  its  issue."  Williams' 
efforts  alone  prevented  the  Indian  alliance  that  unquestionably 
would  have  destroyed  the  New  Kngland  settlements. 

Religion  in  Rhode  Island,  while  not  less  respected  than  in 
other  parts  of  New   Kngland,  was  still  subject  to    principles 
of  common    sense   prevailing,    perhaps,    to    a    greater    extent 
in  our  day  than  they  did  long  ago.     One  of  the  worthy  Gov- 
ernors of  those  plantations,  William  Wanton,  was  a   Quaker. 
Ruth  Bryant  was  the  daughter  of  a  Congregational  clergyman. 
Vigorous  objections   on   the  part   of  both  families  were  ra 
to    the    marriage  of   these    young    people.       "Friend    Ruth,' 
said    Wanton,   "let  us  break  this   unreasonable  bondage.     I 
will    give  up  my  religion  and   thou  shalt  thine  ;    we  will   go 
over  to  the  Church  of  England  and  go  to  the  devil  togethi 
(Laughter.)     The  resolution  was  fulfilled,   the  young    people 


married    and    maintained    their    adherence    to    the    Church   of 
England  through  life. 

"  Ho — all  to  the  borders!   Vermonters  come  down, 
With  your  breeches  of  deerskin,  your  jackets  of  brown  ; 
With  your  red  woolen  caps,  and  your  moccasins,  come 
To  the  gathering-summons  of  trumpet  and  drum." 

The  spirit  of  the  old  war  song  was  abroad  in  the  land. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys  quickly  responded  to  the  call  to 
arms.  On  that  eventful  morning,  just  as  the  day  was  break- 
ing, they  forced  their  way  into  the  fortress.  With  swords  aloft 
over  the  head  of  Captain  Delaplace,  Ethan  Allen  demanded 
its  surrender  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress."  A  few  moments'  active  work  and  Fort 
Ticonderoga  was  a  prize  to  the  energy,  the  daring,  the  power 
to  execute,  of  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Vermonters.  (Applause. 
Vermont  was  not  alone  in  her  devotion.  General  John  Stark, 
at  the  rail  fence  near  Bunker  Hill,  had  bravely  commanded 
his  men.  At  Bennington  he  succeeded  in  capturing  or  destroy- 
ing that  detachment  whose  success  would  have  most  seriously 
affected  the  American  cause.  To  Stark  and  his  neighbors  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were  largely  due  the  defeat  of 
the  British  forces  moving  south  down  the  Hudson  from  Canada 
and  the  final  surrender  of  Burgoyue. 

Rhode  Island  was  not  backward.  In  committing  the  first 
overt  act,  the  attack  upon  the  St.  John  ;  in  carrying  to  a  sua 
ful  issue  the  first  considerable  expedition,  the  destruction  of 
the  Gaspee  ;  in  gaining  the  first  formal  naval  action  of  the 
war;  and  in  being  the  first  State  to  declare  its  independence, 
May  4,  1776,  Rhode  Island  led. 

Washington  so  often  consulted  the  patriotic  Govenn 
Connecticut,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  with  the  remark,  "  Let  us 
hear  what  Brother  Jonathan  says/'  that  the  Governor  has 
•come  to  stand  as  the  typical  representative  oi  the  nation. 
Kind  an  example  of  more  exalted  patriotism  than  that  ol  the 
Connecticut  schoolmaster]  Captured  in  carrying  out  the 
direct  orders  of  Washington,   condemned    to    an    ignomini 
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death,  denied  by  his  English  captors  the  use  of  a  Bible  or 
the  services  of  a  chaplain,  yet,  upon  the  scaffold,  Nathan  Hale 
uttered,  warm  from  his  heart  and  almost  with  his  last  breath, 
those  immortal  words  :  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  lose  for  my  country." 

In  politics,  a  most  commendable  example  to  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  is  found  in  the  record  of  the  two  Sam 
Adams's  of  Massachusetts.  Sam  Adams  the  senior  organized 
the  caulkers  and  ropemakers  into  the  Caulkers'  Club,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  plans  for  introducing  certain  persons  into 
places  of  trust  and  power."  They  expressed  things  a  little 
plainer  in  those  days  than  they  do  now.  From  this  Caulkers' 
Club  and  the  objects  it  had  in  view  have  come  those  important 
meetings  in  present  political  affairs,  known  as  caucuses. 

Sam  Adams  the  younger,  appointed  by  the  people  of 
Boston  to  demand  that  the  British  regiments  concerned  in  the 
Boston  Massacre  should  leave  the  town,  reports  to  the  people 
assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall  the  offer  of  the  English  Governor 
to  remove  a  part  of  the  troops  and  dictates  the  reply,  "  Both 
regiments  or  none!"  Five  thousand  voices  approved  the 
answer  with  a  mighty  shout,  and,  before  the  next  morning, 
yielding  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  two  English 
regiments  left  Boston. 

Maine,  the  youngest  of  all  the  six,  barely  seventy  six 
years  old,  has  given  us  Hamlin,  Blaine  and  Reed.  (Applause. ) 
From  Blaine  has  come  that  modification  of  the  tariff,  reci- 
procity, that,  if  given  a  fair  chance  to  work  itself  out,  will  prove 
of  untold  benefit  to  the  nation.  (Applause.)  It  was  the  voice 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  Lion  of  the  North,  that  proclaimed 
"  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable  ! 
— watchwords  to  guide  us  in  an  emergency  that,  in  accordance 
with  Webster's  prayer,  did  not  arise  while  "his  eyes  rested 
upon  the  sun  in  heaven,"  but  yet  watchwords  that  aided  those 
who  lived  after  him  to  carry  the  greatest  contest  o\  modern 
times  to  a  successful  issue. 

Morrill  from  Vermont  gave  us  the  first  tariff  in   the  last 
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thirty  years  of  protection.  New  England  has  furnished  the 
nation  three  Presidents  and  four  Vice-Presidents.  In  the 
first  hundred  years  of  the  Republic  she  increased  in  population 
from  1,009,408  in  1790  to  4,700,745  in  1890.  With  a  little 
over  two  per  cent,  of  the  area  and  seven  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, she  possesses  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and 
produces  nearly  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  national  manufac- 
turing product.  In  improvements  the  story  is  similar.  The 
sewing  machine,  the  telegraph  and  other  inventions  illustrate 
the  intelligent  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  New  Englander. 
Connecticut  with  one  patent  to  927  people,  Massachusetts  with 
one  to  1,246  and  Rhode  Island  with  one  to  1,528  of  its  popu- 
lation, lead  all  the  other  States.  New  England  in  1895  pro- 
duced nearly  sixteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  improvements 
recorded  by  the  Government.  True  to  her  great  ancestors, 
true  to  the  hardy  spirit  of  those  who  have  made  her  history, 
she  is  still  maintaining  her  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle.     (Applause.) 

The  old  New  Kngland  spirit  is  not  dead.  In  the  Civil 
War,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over  three  million,  she 
enlisted  379,619  men.  At  the  call  of  their  country  and  to 
save  the  Union,  about  one  in  eight  of  her  entire  population 
went  forth  to  battle.  The  same  old  fighting  spirit  exists 
to-day.  The  Major-General  of  the  regular  army  is  from 
Massachusetts,  and  one-third  of  all  its  brigadier-generals  arc- 
Rhode  Islanders.  New  Kngland  not  only  supplies  men,  but, 
as  is  proved  by  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  nations  army, 
she  furnishes  commanders. 

The  majority  that  New  England  gave  in  the  kite  election, 
alluded  to  by  your  President,  indicates  the  interest  and  the 
influence  she  is  taking  in  affairs  to-day.  Mckinley's  majority 
in  the  six  States  was  334,820,  while  his  majority  in  the  whole 
country  was  only  297,962.  His  New  England  majority  was 
twelve  per  cent,  greater  than  that  in  the  nation.     (Applause. 

This  great  victory  we  have  gained   must   be  nsed   intelli- 
gently for  the  benefit  not  oi  any  one  section,  but  of  the  entire 
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country.  (Applause.)  It  means  such  modification  of  the  tariff 
as  will  fairly  protect  American  labor  and  American  capital, 
and  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  other  nations.  It  means  the 
development  of  our  steamship  facilities  and  that  foreign  com- 
merce will  be  fostered  with  nations  with  whom  we  can  advan- 
tageously trade  to  aid  in  increasing  our  internal  industries. 
To  secure  such  results  New  England  will  take  the  same 
prominent  part  she  has  always  exhibited  in  national  affairs. 
(Applause.) 

"THE    NEW  ENGLANDER  AS  AN  OHIO  MAN." 

The  PrKSidknt  said  : 

It  was  formerly  the  boast  of  Virginia  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Presidents.  In  later  times  that  honor  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  State  which  borders  our  own  Keystone  State.  Ohio 
now  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  that  particular.  How 
many  Presidents  we  are  yet  to  have  from  Ohio  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  prophesy.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  an  Ohio  man  under  whom  you  will  have  to  live  for  the 
next  four  years.  (Applause.)  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure 
this  evening  to  introduce  to  you  another  Ohio  man,  but  one 
who  claims  New  England  in  his  ancestry.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  privilege  you  have  this  evening  of  greeting  and  listen- 
ing to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon. 
Judson  Harmon. 

noN.  judson  Harmon's  address. 

Mr.  Prksidknt  and  Gknti.kmkn  : 

We   Ohioans    are  a  little    suspicious    nowadays   o\    out- 
siders, and  therefore  L  am  not  at  all  sure  that  your  Committee, 
in  coming  down   to  ask   me  to  attend    this  dinner,  knew    that 
they    were   after  a    New   Knglander  by  descent  on   both   si 
almost  back  from  the  beginning,  modified  only  by  oik-  gem 
tiou  in  New  York  and  his  own  birth  and  life  111  Ohio.      Nor  k\o 
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I  know  whether  I  should  give  them  credit  for  more  than  a 
chance  hit  in  the  subject  which  the>'  suggested  to  me  to-day 
over  the  telephone.     They  promised  to  communicate  it  some 

time  ago,  but  did  not  do  it ;  and  to-day,  among  other  subjects 
suggested,  there  was,  as  I  understood  it,  "  New  England  and 
Ohio,"  although  it  does  not  read  just  that  way  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

New  England  might  be  so  coupled  with  any  State  or  terri- 
tory in  all  this  Union,  because  her  sons  have  gone  forth  in  all 
directions  from  the  metropolis  to  the  frontier,  and  in  no  place 
to  which  they  have  gone  have  they  been  found  in  the  rear  rank. 
Why,  I  was  told  by  one  of  my  associates  that  the  only  really 
unreconstructed  rebel  in  the  United  States  is  a  full-blooded  New 
Englander  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  And  I  was  reminded  by 
another  from  Virginia  that  Stonewall  Jackson's  chief  of  engi- 
neers came  from  New  England.  But  the  relation  between 
New  England  and  Ohio  depends  upon  no  accident  of  emigra- 
tion. It  is  broader  and  deeper  than  that.  There  is  no  State 
of  the  Union  which  may  so  fitly  be  connected  with  New  Eng- 
land in  a  subject  for  an  address  at  a  New  England  dinner.  In 
order  that  this  may  appear,  you  will  pardon  me  while  I  briefly 
refer  to  a  few  facts  of  history  and  then,  as  my  Sunday-school 
friends  do,  point  the  illustration  and  the  proof  which  they 
carry. 

You  will  remember  that  previous  to  the  Revolution  there 
were  no  English-speaking  settlements  west  oi  the  mountains. 
Certain  of  the  Colonies  claimed  that  the  terms  of  their  charters 
carried  their  boundaries  westward  indefinitely.  Virginia 
asserted  that  her  possessions  extended  from  a  point  two  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Point  Comfort  and  from  another  two  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Point  Comfort  westwardly  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and,  until  Tom  Payne  (whose  skepticism  for  once 
came  into  good  service)  pointed  out  a  useful  ambiguity.  Vir- 
ginia claimed  most  of  the  continent.  Massachusetts,  under 
her  charter  from  William  and  Mary,  claimed  territory  in  the 
same  way;    while  Connecticut    under   her   charter,  and   New 
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York  by  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  claimed  the  entire  region 
which  now  includes  Ohio.  Virginia,  by  means  of  the 
expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore,  just  before  the  Revolution, 
and  by  that  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, rescued  all  that  western  country  from  the  Indians 
and  from  the  British,  and,  in  fact,  exercised  jurisdiction  Over  it 
until  1794,  attaching— think  of  it  !— the  entire  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  district  of  Kentucky,  under  the 
name  of  Illinois  County.  To  this  day  the  records  of  Western 
Virginia,  of  the  period  just  after  the  Revolution,  contain 
references  to  jurymen  from  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  who 
were  excused  from  attendance  on  the  courts.  Hut  just  after  the 
Revolution,  when  the  waves  of  progress  began  to  break  over 
the  Alleghanies,  disputes  naturally  arose  among  the  Colonies 
about  their  claims  to  the  western  lands.  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  had  their  western  boundaries  defined  ; 
their  littleness  territorially  was  insured  to  be  perpetual  ;  but 
their  contention  accomplished  one  good  purpose.  They  stood 
out  and  refused  to  enter  the  old  Confederation  until  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  about  the  western  lands. 
They  had  to  be  territorially  small  themselves  and  did  not  pro- 
pose to  have  their  neighbors  getting  any  bigger  than  need  be. 
Hut  just  think  of  what  the  map  of  the  Union  would  have 
been  if  this  had  not  happened  !  The  Colonies  would  have 
resembled  some  of  those  shoestring  districts  that  sometimes 
result  from  gerrymanders,  and  the  map  of  the  Union  would 
have  been  stars  on  the  one  hand  and  stripes  on  the  other  ;  each 
star,  you  may  say,  being  a  comet  with  a  tail  extending  aci 
the  continent. 

Maryland  stood  out  to  the  last  and  insisted  on  an  adjust* 
ment ;  so  that,  after  much  dispute,  dickering  and  bickering, 
the  various  Colonies  yielded.  Virginia  waived  all  except 
Kentucky  and  a  military  reservation  for  her  soldiers  in  Ohio; 
New  York  was  satisfied  in  some  way;  and  Pennsylvania,  I 
believe,  had  her  western  boundary  fixed  after  a  controvctsv 
with    Virginia     over    the     ownership    o(    the    Monongahela 
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Valley.  Massachusetts'  line  was  too  far  north  to  reach 
Ohio,  but  extended  to  Southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
But  Connecticut  had  claims  to  that  territory  which  she  did 
not  propose  to  give  up.  If  you  will  remember  the  map  of 
Connecticut,  there  is  a  little  corner  of  it  that  runs  away 
down,  along  the  Sound,  almost  to  New  York.  It  looks  like  a 
sharp  nose  of  prudish  New  England  poking  down  into  the  great 
and  wicked  city.  That  goes  to  the  forty-first  parallel  ;  and 
Connecticut  claimed  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along 
that  parallel  line,  which  carried  her  clear  across  the  State  of 
Ohio,  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  Lake.  After 
having  driven  a  pretty  shrewd  bargain,  Connecticut  was  finally 
induced  to  yield  her  other  claims,  but  she  retained  a  tract  of 
land  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  south  by  the 
forty-first  parallel,  on  the  north  by  Lake  Krie  and  the  inter- 
national line,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Her  reason  for 
reserving  this  was  that  she  had  claimed  a  part  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley  from  the  Pennsylvania  Colony  and  had  been 
beaten,  in  a  lawsuit,  before  a  special  court  created  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  she  wanted  to  get  even.  With  lliis 
reserve  by  Connecticut  and  a  small  reserve  in  the  South  by 
Virginia,  that  great  domain  of  western  lands  became  the 
property  of  the  General  Government,  from  which  so  many 
States  have  since  been  carved.  That  reservation  by  Connecti- 
cut now  constitutes  some  twelve  counties  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Ohio. 

In  1792  Connecticut  granted  500, 000  acres  off  the  \\i-- 
of  that  tract  to  the  inhabitants  of  various  o(  her  towns  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  by  the  British  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  were  known  in  Connecticut  as  "the  suflfei 
lands;"  in  Ohio  as  "the  tire  lands."  In  1705  she  sold,  at 
public  sale,  the  remainder  of  the  tract  for  ( 1, 200,000,  which 
she  invested  in  a  school  fund  which,  with  its  accumulations, 
now  constitutes  the  school  fund  o(  Connecticut.  So  that. 
among  the  other  great  public  services  which  Ohio  has  rend< 


and  is  rendering,  she  is  now  engaged  in  the  education  of   New 
England. 

In  1796  the  surveyor  of  the  purchasing  company,  Moses 
Cleveland,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and 
founded  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his  name — a  name  the  great- 
ness of  which  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  nor  measured  by 
that  of  a  single  city,  but  belongs  to  the  whole  Republic.  This 
territory  being  thus  freed  from  Colonial  claims,  there  inarched 
into  it  the  great  army  which  was  to  plant  the  flag  of  industry 
and  civilization  all  over  the  West,  in  its  wooded  and 
unwooded  wildernesses,  on  the  plain  and  on  the  mountain  ;  and 
that  army  first  camped  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Virginia 
soldiers  occupied  the  reservation  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Ohio  ;  the  Jerseymen  came  to  the  lands  purchased  in  South- 
western Ohio  ;  the  Pennsylvanians  crossed  the  borders  into 
Eastern  Ohio  ;  and  the  "  fire  sufferers,"  with  their  neighbors, 
came  to  the  "Connecticut  Reserve,"  as  it  was  called,  in  North- 
eastern Ohio.  There,  in  that  first  camping  ground  of  the  great 
army,  were  representatives  of  all  the  people  and  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  ;  and  they  left  their  own  representatives  there.  I 
suppose  the  original  intention  was  for  each  party  to  stay  in  its 
own  d'Ommipns.  J  am  quite  .sure  the  intention  of  the  }•  rs 
man,  of  the  Pennsylvanian  and  of  the  Virginian  was  to  keep 
those  Yankees  upon  that  reservation.  But  the  Yankees  would 
not  stay  there.  The  fact  is  you  can't  keep  Yankees  in  a  place 
where  they  don't  want  to  stay;  but  wherever  an  idea  or  a 
principle  or  a  dollar  leads  them,  there  they  will  go.  And  go 
they  did,  from  that  little  corner,  all  over  Ohio.  They  mingled 
with  the  immigrants  from  other  States  ;  they  were  raised  ti 
together,  they  played  together,  they  were  educated  together, 
they  lived  together  until,  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  set- 
tlements, Ohio  became  a  great  conglomerate  people,  borrowing 
from  each  of  its  elements  the  best  that  was  in  it,  and  becom- 
ing, I  may  say,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  America.  So  that  when 
you  see  an  Ohio  man  now  you  cannot  tell  where  he  came  from, 
but  you  may  be  sure  he  has  had  all  the  benefits  of  travel  with- 
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out  going  away  from  home,  and  that  he  has  in  him  something 
of  good  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Now,  so  much  for  the  history  or  the  geography  of  Ohio. 
And  it  accounts  for  a  good  many  things.  In  the  first  place,  it 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Ohio  is  a  great  State.  Why,  the 
people  who  investigate  the  languages,  dead  and  living,  have 
recently  discovered  that  the  termination  "  i-o,"  which  is  found 
so  often  in  the  Indian  dialect,  does  not  mean  "  beautiful,"  as 
the  conquering  Iroquois  claimed  it  did  when  they  laid  claim  to 
the  dominions  of  Ohio,  but  that  it  really  means  "  great  ;  "  so 
that  Ohio  was  justified  even  by  the  Indian  aborigines  in  her 
choice  of  a  name.  This  accounts  also,  as  you  will  see  at  a 
glance,  for  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Ohioan,  which 
are  sometimes  very  indelicately  referred  to, — such  as  his  willing- 
ness to  do  patriotic  duty.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  i^  all 
due  to  those  Yankees  who  settled  up  in  Northeastern  Ohio. 
They  had  been  burned  out  in  the  Revolution  ;  and  of  course, 
having  been  burned  out,  their  patriotism  had  been  set  aflame  : 
they  had  suffered,  and  the)''  were  willing  to  serve  tlieir  country 
and  have  their  country  serve  them.  Scattering  all  over  Ohio, 
they  circulated  the  idea  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  burned 
out;  and  most  Ohioans  have  been  claiming  to  have  been 
burned  out  ever  since — with  the  same  result.  It  explains,  too, 
why  the  Ohioans  are  so  often  invited  to  serve  their  country. 
You  see,  we  are  first  cousins  to  everybody  ;  and  when  the  real, 
stay-at-home  Yankees,  the  Cavaliers  and  their  descendants,  and 
the  wild  men  of  the  West  get  into  a  controversy  about  the 
selection  of  a  person  to  receive  some  honor,  and  cannot  aj 
about  it,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  say,  "  We  will  give  it 
to  some  Ohioan,"  because  if  you  cannot  get  a  good  tiling 
yourself,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  it  in  the  family.  It 
accounts,  too,  for  the  fact  that  Ohio  has  sturdily  stood  u>r  every- 
thing that  was  good  arid  desirable  in  our  national  life.  Ohio 
could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  seceding  from  the 
Union.  She  belongs  to  everybody  ;  she  could  not  go  off 
by  herself;    she  could  not  be  by  herself    everybody  would  be 
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there.  While  certain  States  of  our  beloved  country  under- 
took to  go  to  housekeeping  by  themselves  at  one  time 
(and  it  is  whispered  around,  in  certain  circles,  that  even 
in  New  England  some  such  suggestion  had  formerly  been 
made),  and  while  recently  we  have  felt  some  pulling  at  the 
bond  of  Union  toward  the  westward,  by  way  of  suggestion  at 
least,  you  never  heard  an  Ohioan  suggest  such  a  thinj 
parting  from  the  Union.  Ohio  could  not  afford  it — neither 
could  the  Union  !  But  while  Ohio  is  proud  of  that  portion  of 
her  greatness  which  she  owes  to  the  various  people  who  have 
contributed  to  her  population,  there  is  nothing  in  her  ancestry 
of  which  she  is  more  proud  than  her  descent  from  Xew  Eng- 
land. I  understand  that  here  any  remote  descent  will  suihee 
for  admission,  but  out  in  Ohio  one's  father  at  least  must  have 
been  born  in  New  England.  I  have  to  go  back  to  my 
grandfather,  and  consequently  this  is  actually  the  first  New 
England  dinner  I  ever  attended  in  my  life.  If  the  custom 
prevailed  among  the  sons  of  New  England  of  sending  to  each 
other  friendly  greetings  on  Pilgrims'  Day,  there  are  hundreds 
of  places  in  Ohio  from  which  you  would  have  to-night  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  and  good  cheer.  And  Ohio  never 
appears  so  well,  her  true  spirit  never  shines  forth  so  grandly, 
as  when  some  assault,  real  or  supposed,  upon  the  nation's 
life,  the  nation's  honor  or  the  nation's  credit  rouses  the  Yankee 
in  her.     (Applause. ) 

"THE  MORAL  ELEMENT  IN  OUR   POLITICS     A   LEGACY   FROM 
THE  PURITANS." 

PRESIItiEXT   COXYERSI    said  : 

The  logbook  of  the  •'  Mayflower     shows  that  our 

Fathers,   as  they  reached   the   new    land   o\    this   continent    of 
America,  tried   their  best  to  induce  the  captain  to  ignore   Ply 
mouth  Rock  and  to  divert  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson.      Some  collusion  on   the  part  ol   the  captain 
with  the  people  who  dwelt  in  that   region  prevented   tl 
ing  out  of  that  plan.      If  that  had  been  done  we  might  all  o( 
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us  have  been  Jerseymen  to-night,  instead  of  being  New  Kng- 
landers;  and  if  that  had  been  done  the  gentleman  whom  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  next  might  have  been  one  of  us 
and  have  not  been  able  to  give  us  an  outside  view  of  the  Puri- 
tans. I  am  confident  that  we  all  rejoice  that  the  circumstance 
to  which  I  have  referred  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  Puritan  methods  and  of  Puritan  ideas  ar.  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  neighbors  in  New  Jersey.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Governor  John  YV.  Griggs, 
of  New  Jersey.     (Applause.) 

hon.  john  w.  griggs'  address. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Those  Yankee  Pilgrims  were  shrewd  in  almost  everything, 
but  they  missed  it  when  they  did  not  land  in  Jersey.  Instead 
of  the  inhospitable  rock  that  is  depicted  on  the  canvas  before 
me,  they  could  have  had  a  long  level  stretch  of  seashoi 
a  shore  that  is  able  to-day  to  take  care  of  all  the  navies  of 
Europe,  if  they  will  only  come  close  enough  to  it. 

I  don't  know  why  a  Jerseyman  should  be  counted  out  of 
a  New  England  dinner.  It's  true  we  have  no  long  dynasty  »>i 
Governors  descended  from  Roger  Williams.  That's  only  our 
misfortune,  not  our  fault.  But  we  did  have  a  stream  of  New 
England  immigration  ;  a  lot  of  those  men  up  there  who  had 
that  peculiar  characteristic  of  Pilgrims  and  Yankees,  that  if 
they  couldn't  have  their  own  way  where  they  were  they  would 
get  out  to  some  other  place  where  they  could  ;  and  when  this 
qualification  for  the  right  of  suffrage  became  a  little  compli- 
cated in  the  'vColony  of  Connecticut,  they  came  down  to  N\  \v 
Jersey  and  settled  on  the  banks  oi  the  Passaic  and  set  op  an 
other  theocratic  State,  where  orthodoxy  was  to  be  theil  dox) 
and  heterodoxy  was  to  be  every  other  fellow's  doxy.  We  also 
had  a  stream  of  immigration  that  flowed  northward,  from  Salem 
and  Philadelphia,  and  met  along  our  Eastern  coast  another 
stream  that  ilowed  from  Holland.  Therefore,  while  M  I 
not,  like   Connecticut,  combining   the  virtues  and   the  vk\ 


all  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  earth,  we  have  the  qualities  of  the 
Quakers,  the  characteristics  of  the  Yankees  and  the  phlegmatic 
disposition  of  the  Dutch. 

Now,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Lippitt)  as  to  the  kind  of  a  welcome  that  a 
New  Englander  of  the  day  of  Roger  Williams  would  have  got 
from  a  Quaker.  Why,  this  very  scene  is  enough  to  make 
Governor  Kndicott  and  Cotton  Mather  turn  in  their  graves. 
Puritan  and  Quaker  meeting  here  in  friendship  and  fellowship 
to  celebrate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  !  They  had  a  very 
different  welcome  for  each  other  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  were  both  dissenters  and  had  both  been  driven  from  the 
mother  country  ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  set  their  feet  on  the 
common  soil  of  America  than  they  began  to  persecute-  each 
other — and  they  were  not  gentle  persecutors,  either.  The 
Pilgrims  of  those  days  had  various  nice  receptions  which  they 
accorded  to  Quakers  who  strolled  within  their  Colons- .  They 
would  order  them  away,  banish  them  ;  but  the  Quakers  were 
perverse  and  would  not  go.  Then  they  would  put  thenl  in 
prison.  They  would  mutilate  them  sometimes.  In  their 
ardent  zeal  for  religion  they  would  sometimes  burn  them,  and 
many  of  them  they  would  hang.  The  Quaker  could  retaliate, 
not  with  such  violent  cruelty,  but  in  a  way  that  was  equally 
exasperating.  The  Quakers  would  go  into  the  meeting- 
houses on  Sunday  and  make  untimely  remarks,  to  interrupt 
the  preacher — a  custom  that,  I  am  told,  still  survives  in  this 
Quaker  City  at  those  religions   meetings   that  are   held   under 

Once  a  Quaker  named  Thomas  Newhouse  rushed  into 
South  Meeting- 1  louse,  with  a  glass  bottle  in  each  hand,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  the  astonished  congregation,  smashed  them 
together  (of  course,  they  were  Apollinaris  bottles',  remarking, 
"Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  all  in  pieces."  Strange  spec- 
tacle! Here  we  are,  Quakers  and  Pilgrims,  meeting  together 
to  celebrate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  we  are  breaking 
many  bottles  together  to  a  very  different  sentiment       Here   the 


Puritan  lion  and  the  Quaker  lamb  lie  down  together.  I  can- 
not tell  you  with  certainty  which  is  inside  of  the  other,  but 
from  the  predominance  of  Quakers  in  this  community  I  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  Puritan  lion  had  been  swallowed  by 
the  Quaker  lamb. 

How  old  customs  change!      No  more  hanging  of  Quakers, 
no   more  burning  of  witches  ;    and  yet   here,    in   this   ciu 
Philadelphia,  it  is  said  (and   I   know  it  to  be  true;,  the  women 
are  just  as  bewitching  as  they  were  in  the  old  days  at  Salem. 

There  was  a  shrewd  sense  of  business  humor  in  the  orig- 
inal New  England  Puritans.  In  the  old  days  they  used  to 
have  bells  on  their  cows,  when  they  turned  them  out  to  pasture 
in  the  woods.  An  agriculturist  went  into  a  store  one  day  and 
asked  for  one  of  those  large  cow  bells.  The  Yankee  store 
dealer  said,  "  Well,  we  have  sold  all  the  large  ones,  but  I  have 
a  nice  small  one  I  would  like  to  sell  you."  "  Oh.  that  is  not 
big  enough  !  "  said  the  farmer  ;  "  I  can't  hear  it  far  enough." 
"That's  just  the  thing,"  said  the  dealer;  ''whenever  you  hear 
this  little  bell  you  will  soon  find  your  cow,  because  you'll  know 
she  ain't  far  off." 

The  quality  that  distinguished  the  Puritans,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  was  their  stern, 
unyielding  moral  purpose.  The  religious  form  which  that 
purpose  took  was  largely  accidental,  the  result  of  their  en- 
vironment and  of  the  treatment  they  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  their  oppressors.  The  Puritan  conception  of  religion  put 
the  individual  soul  face  to  face  with  God.  He  saw  the  Al- 
mighty not  through  altars  and  incense,  nor  the  misty  light  of 
dim  cathedrals,  nor  through  the  intercession  of  a  privileged 
priest ;  but  he  saw  Him  in  the  works  of  nature  ;  he  >aw  Provi- 
dence operating,  in  the  minutest  details  of  life,  to  bless  His 
chosen  people  and  to  punish  their  enemies  He  was  a  reli- 
gious man  by  descent  and  by  practice.  The  armies  of  Crom- 
well took  the  sacrament  before  they  joined  battle  "O  Loid  I 
cried  the  old  Roundhead  colonel  at  Xasebv  :  "  Thou  know.-: 
how  busy   I  shall  be  this  day  ;    if   1  forget    Thee,  do  not   Thou 
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forget  me."  Behind  the  arm  of  flesh,  they  believed,  was  the 
arm  of  the  Almighty  stretched  out  in  their  behalf  and  for 
their  direct,  immediate  and  special  protection.  They  didn't 
see  anything  divine  in  man,  not  even  in  kings.  "If  I  met 
the  king'  in  battle,"  said  Cromwell,  "  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at 
him  as  at  another."  No  reverence  for  the  divine  right  of  kings 
in  those  men  ! 

They  were  hard  and  stern,  sometimes  cruel — very  cruel. 
But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  They  had  experienced  cruelty. 
They  had  never  known  quietness  or  toleration.  They  had  been 
driven  from  their  native  land  ;  they  had  been  despoiled  of  their 
possessions  ;  they  had  been  deprived  of  civil  rights;  they  had 
been  mutilated;  they  had  been  drawn  and  quartered,  hanged 
and  chained.  But — what  affected  them  most — they  had  been 
denied  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience — a  deprivation  which  every  one  of  them, 
when  they  got  to  this  country,  attempted  to  force  upon  every- 
body else  who  came  here.  They  brought  to  America  a  purpose 
to  erect  a  theocratic  government  which  should  be  to  Christians, 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  what  the  theocracy 
established  by  Moses  had  been  to  the  Jews.  But  they  brought 
with  them  also  the  spirit  of  Knglish  liberty,  the  English  scheme 
of  law  that  had  made  ICngland  great  and  noble,  lor  the  preser- 
vation of  which  Hampden  and  Elliott  were  soon  to  die.  The 
theocracy  died  out  in  less  than  one  generation  ;  the  ba<is  of 
Knglish  justice,  of  English  liberty,  of  English  law,  remains  to 
this  day. 

But  that  which  was  the  true  element  o\  their  religions 
enthusiasm  did  not  die — their  high  moral  purpose.  It  took 
other  forms  more  attractive,  more  serviceable  to  mankind, 
more  abiding,  than  theocracy.  Once  the  scene  o\  persecution 
and  intolerance,  Boston  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  most 
broad  and  liberal-minded  city  in  America.  The  final  succes 
sors  of  Governor  Kndieott  and  John  Cotton  and  Cotton  Matin  : 
were   John   A.   Andrew.   Theodore   Parke:    and    Ralph   \V 


as  the  forefathers  of  our  free  Republic,  as  the  champions  of 
liberty — not  of  civil  liberty  alone,  but  of  that  religious  liberty 
which  they  sought  for  themselves  but  at  first  denied  to  others. 
Their  descendants  have  breathed  the  same  stern  intolerance 
their  ancestors,  but  an  intolerance  only  of  wrong.  The  voice 
of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  has  always  been  heard  proclaiming 
defiance  to  tyrants  as  fearlessly  as  did  Hampden  or  Skippon. 
George  the  Third  had  quite  as  unpleasant  an  experience  with 
New  England  Puritans  as  had  ever  James  the  First.  These 
Puritan  descendants  have  been  the  foes  also  of  tyrant  institu- 
tions. It  was  John  Ouincy  Adams,  the  "  Old  Man  Eloquent/1 
who,  with  his  feet  firmly  set  upon  a  great  moral  principle,  in  a 
House  of  Representatives  thick  with  hatred,  abuse  and  crimi- 
nation, began  the  assault  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  which 
ended  with  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation.  The  same 
bold  spirit — firm,  courageous,  outspoken,  defiant — brought 
upon  another  son  of  Massachusetts  the  murderous  blow  of 
Brooks. 

Boston  was  the  asylum  of  the  run-away  slave,  the  home 
and  the  meeting-place  of  the  anti-slavery  agitator.  Paneuil 
Hall  and  Liberty  Stand  historically  for  the  same  tiling.  It  un- 
fitting that  the  first  blood  shed  in  our  great  civil  struggle 
should  have  been  that  of  Massachusetts  men  in  the  street  o( 
Baltimore.  That  same  high  moral  purpose,  in  the  conflict  for 
right  and  for  justice,  inspired  the  gallant  Shaw,  who  fell  on 
the  parapet  of  Fort  Wagner,  leading  a  line  01  colored  troops 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  It  has  inspired  not  only  the  s 
of  the  Puritans,  but  has  become  a  national  spirit  animating 
every  true  son  of  the  Republic. 

The  Puritans  did  not  pay  much  tribute  to  the  call  iA  mere 
honor;  they  left  that  to  the  Knight  and  the  Cavalier.  But 
they  were  intensely  devoted  to  integrity,  to  honesty  and  to 
good  government.  The  minor  keys  in  the  harmonies  o( 
did  not  touch  their  stein  hearts.  Soft  and  low  and  tender 
chords   failed   to  move  them .      They   did    not   seek  Lhetk 

joys  o(  life,  and  they  had    no  sympathy  with   the  dainty  til 
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that  charm  the  soul  of  the  artist  and  the  poet.  But  the  same 
evolution  that  displaced  theocracy  has  developed  the  sweet: 
and  the  light  which  all  the  world  has  found  and  loved  in 
Kmerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  and  Dr.  Holmes — all 
noble  and  true  and  clean,  but  likewise  fine  and  tender  and 
human.  The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier  have  blended.  That 
which  was  offensive  in  each  has  passed  away,  and  in  the 
American  citizen  of  to-day  we  find  all  the  great  qualities  of 
both.  Look  into  his  heart  :  there  is  the  Puritan's  stern  love 
of  moralty,  of  integrity,  of  freedom  ;  there  also  is  the  gallant 
spirit  of  the  Cavalier,  his  fine  sense  of  honor,  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  flag.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  spirit 
that  inspired  this  people  only  last  November  was  a  combina- 
tion of  two  qualities — one  the  sterling  love  of  right  that 
characterized  the  Puritan,  and  the  other  that  loyal,  enthusiastic 
love  of  honor  that  inspired  the  Cavalier  ;  and  as  some  were 
moved  by  a  spirit  of  indignation  against  a  proposed  assault 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  so  others  rallied  because 
of  the  tender  sentiments  that  clustered  around  the  flag. 
(Cheers. )  We  saw  that  love  of  moral  rectitude  and  integrity 
displayed  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  break  the  political  associa- 
tions of  a  lifetime  for  the  cause  of  national  honor  :  and 
to-night,  among  right-minded  men  who  love  their  country, 
her  honor  and  her  Hag,  it  is  a  source  of  rejoicing  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  still  a  law  to  the  American  citizen  as  they 
were  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Nothing  in  government  gains  so  much  or  such  lasting 
approval  from  the  people  as  a  reputation  lor  unflinching 
honesty  and  stern  moral  purpose.  It  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  qualities,  and  it  is  the  legacy  o(  the  Puritan.  No  cause 
ever  triumphs  so  overwhelmingly  as  that  which  is  believed  to 
have  a  moral  sanction.  A  party  of  moral  ideas  (if  those  ideas 
are  practical)  is  a  hard  party  to  beat. 

May  the  spirit  of  the    Puritans,   refined    and  devel 
by  the  progress  of  the  ages — the  spirit  oi  our  Revolution 

fathers,  burning  ardently  for  liberty      the  spirit  o\   the  sol 
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of  the  Union,  who  rallied  to  the  defense  of  our  flag — the  spirit 
of  our  people  in  1896,  who  upheld  the  honor  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Government  at  the  ballot  box — ever  guide  our  nation  in 
the  Pilgrim's  pathway  of  righteousness.      (Applause  J 

REGRETS    FROM    ABSENTEES. 

The  President  said  : 

Gentlemen,  we  have  letters  of  regret  (which  I  will  not  read 
in  full)  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Richard  Olney  ;  from 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine  ;  from  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts  : 
from  Vice-President-elect  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey ;  from  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Hastings  ;  and  from  Rev. 
John  Watson  ("  Ian  Maclaren";,  of  Liverpool,  Eng.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"THE  SOUTHERN   MOUNTAINEER- NEW   ENGLAND'S  ALLY  IN   THE 
CIVIL  WAR." 

The  President  said  : 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  this  Society,  ignoring 
•geographical  lines,  to  listen  with  respect  and  interest  to  any 
message  which  might  be  brought  to  us  from  our  Southern 
brethren.  We  have  here  to-night  one  who  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  deliver  to  you  that  message,  and  I  have  pleasure  now  in 
introducing  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr. 

RESPONSK    HV    MR.  JOHN    i'o\,   JR. 

Mr.  Fox  was  cordially  greeted,  and  explained  that,  owing 
to   the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  would  pass  ovei  the  Southern 

mountaineer  and  devote  himself  to  the  Kentucky  mountaineer, 
of  whom  he  gave  an  interesting  protraiture. 

"It  is  'the  feud,'  "  he  said,  M  that  most  sharplv  differen- 
tiates the  Kentucky  mountaineer  from  the  one  million  Southern 
mountaineers  who  live  in  eight  States      Virginia,  Alabama  and. 
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the  Southern  States  between — and  occupy  a  mountainous 
territory  as  big  as  the  German  Empire  and  about  equal  to  the 
combined  areas  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

11  Who  they  are  is  a  matter  of  endless  conjecture  and  dis- 
pute. The  most  plausible  theory  of  their  origin  is  that  the 
ruling  class  among  them  comes  from  the  Scotch-Irish  who 
were  impoverished  by  the  Revolutionary  War  and,  being  un~ 
able  to  compete  with  the  slaves,  were  forced  to  mountain  and 
sand  hill.  The  soil  was  poor  ;  game  was  abundant;  hunting 
bred  idleness  ;  there  were  few  books,  no  schools,  few  church 
privileges,  a  poorly  educated  ministry  ;  and  the  present  poverty, 
thriftlessness  and  illiteracy  of  the  Southern  mountaineers  were 
easy  results.  In  the  march  of  civilization  westward  they  were 
left  behind  in  an  isolation  almost  beyond  belief,  so  that  they 
live  to-day  as  the  pioneers  lived  a  hundred  years  ago.  They 
have  yet  many  Old  World  traits  and  customs  ;  they  sing  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  folk  songs  centuries  old  ;  and  in  their  speech 
there  are  at  least  two  hundred  words,  pronunciations  and  old 
meanings  that  go  back  unchanged  to  Chaucer. 

"  The  Kentucky  mountaineers  are  practically  valley  people. 
There  are  the  three  forks  of  the  Cumberland,  the  three  forks 
of  the  Kentucky  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Big  Sandy,  all  with 
rich  river  bottoms.  It  was  natural  that  these  lauds  should 
attract  a  better  class  of  people  than  the  average  mountaineers 
— they  did.  There  were  slaveholders  among  them.  The 
houses  along  these  rivers  are  weather- boarded  ;  the  people  are- 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  bigger  in  body,  less  lank  in  figure 
and  more  intelligent.  They  wear  less  homespun,  and  their 
speech,  while  archaic  as  elsewhere,  is,  I  believe,  purer.  More- 
over, the  mountaineers  who  came  over  from  West  Virginia 
and  Southwest  Virginia  were  undoubtedly  the  hardy,  the  bl 
and  the  strong,  for  no  other  kind  would  have  climbed  the 
Cumberland  and  gloomy  Black  Mountains  to  light  against 
beast  and  savage  for  their  homes.  The  weaklings  stayed  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  fact  can  be  read  to-day  in  the  character 
of  the  two  peoples. 
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"The  vanguards  of  civilization,  the  railroads,  are  not 
doing  the  mountaineer  much  good,  lie  catches  up  only  too 
readily  the  vices  of  the  incoming  tide.  The  fine  spirit  of  his 
hospitality  is  wearing  away.  Carelessly  applied  charity 
weakens  his  pride,  as  it  makes  him  dependent,  lie  seems  to  be 
cowed  by  the  superior  numbers  and  intelligence  of  the  incomer, 
and  there  is  a  perceptible  lowering  of  his  self-respect.  Ami 
yet  the  result  could  easily  be  far  different. 

"  It  was  with  such  people  and  under  such  conditions  that  a 
Cumberland  vendetta  was  intended  to  deal.     They  are  practi- 
cally the  backwoods  people  and  have  the  backwoods  conditions 
of  pre- Revolutionary  days.      Many  of  their  ancestors  fought  for 
American   independence.      They  were  loyal  to  the  Union  for 
one  reason  that  no  historian  seems  even  to  have  guessed  ;    for 
the   loyalty   of  1863  was  in   great  part,  I    believe,  simply   the 
transmitted   loyalty   of    1776,    imprisoned,    like    fossil,    in    the 
hills.     Precisely  for  the  same  reason  the  mountaineei  s  estimate 
of  the  value  of  human  life,  of  the  sanctity  of  the  law,  of  a  duty 
that    overrides    either — the    duty    of   one    blood    kinsman    to 
another — is  the  estimate  of  that  day  and  not  of  this;    and  it  i> 
by   the  standards   of  that   day  that   he   is   to  Ik-  judged.      To 
understand  the  mountaineer,  then,  you  must   go   back    to   the 
Revolution  ;   to  do  him  justice  you   must   give  him   the   awful 
ordeal   of  a   century   of  ignorance   and    isolation    in    which   to 
deteriorate.      Do    that,   and    your  wonder    that    he    is    so    bad 
becomes  a  wonder  that  he  is  not  worse.     To  my  mind,  there  is 
but  one  race  that  could  have  stood  that  ordeal   unite  so  well  ; 
and  that  is  the  race  that   is  slowly  wresting    from   the   Puritan 
and  Cavalier  a  full  third  of  the  glory  that  belongs  to  the  three 
for  the  part  played  on  the  stage  of  the  world  by  this  continent." 
(Applause). 

"THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER. " 

The  President  said  : 

In  the  early  Colonial  history  oi'  Boston  it  is  recorded  that 
they  had  no  use  lor  lawyers.      One  Thomas   l.ctchloul   f.  . 
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practice  the  profession  for  three  years,  and  during  that  length 
of  time  he  had  only  one  case.  As  the  result  of  that  he  went 
back  to  England,  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the  first  to  write  a 
book  roundly  abusing  America.  Such  is  not  the  record  in 
modern  times  and  in  our  own  city. 

Among  the  many  eminent  members  of  the  bar  who  are 
widely  known  in  Philadelphia,  there  is  one  whom  I  know  it 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  you  to  greet  this  evening.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  Hon.  James  M.  heck,  United 
States  District  Attorney. 

response  by  hon.  james  m.  beck. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  esteem  it  a  very  great  honor  to 
address  the  New  England  Society  at  this  its  sixteenth  annual 
dinner.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  however,  will  forbid  the 
response  which  I  had  expected  to  make  to  the  toast  assigned 
me.  It  is  now  "  the  very  witching  hour  of  night,  when" — 
diners  as  well  as — "churchyards  yawn;"  and,  upon  a  theme 
so  inspiring  as  that  of  "  The  Democracy  of  the  Mayflower,"  I 
could  not,  at  this  hour,  make  a  response  such  as  the  digiiit; 
the  theme  demands.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  yet  to  hear 
from  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  another  city,  and  that 
social  statute  of  limitation  which  prescribes  that  all  well- 
regulated  dinners  should  terminate  at  midnight  will  not  permit 
of  two  speeches.  Were  he  a  Philadelphiau  I  should  feel  less 
hesitation  in  making  the  response  which  I  had  prepared  :  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  our  guest,  I 
feel  that  that  hospitality  for  which  our  city  is  deserved!] 
nowned  requires  that  I  should  make  way  for  him.  He  bl 
son  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  can  thus  speak  to 
us  with  the  authority  of  that  renowned  institution  of  Learning. 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  can  claim  an 
hereditary  right  to  join  with  you  in  the  felicitations  oi  this 
high    festal   occasion.     The   old    New    England    homestead    in 
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which  my  maternal  ancestors  were  burn,  and  in  which  they 
lived  and  died,  fronted  on  that  historic  square  whence  rises 
the  granite  shaft  of  Bunker  Hill— fit  emblem  of  those  granite- 
souled  heroes  who  there  died  to  make  ns  free  !  While  this 
New  England  blood  has  been  mingled  in  my  veins  witli  that 
of  a  Swiss-German  ancestry,  yet  I  will  not  yield  to  any  here 
assembled,  by  reason  of  such  divided  fealty,  in  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  event  we  to-night  commemorate. 

But  I  must  not  do  myself  and  you  the  injustice  of  fur- 
ther postponing  the  pleasure  which  we  all  anticipate  of  hearing 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  to  follow  me.  Therefore, 
with  renewed  thanks  for  the  great  honor  you  have  done  me, 
and  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  yield  to  Mi.  Eliot. 
(Applause.) 

"NEW  ENGLAND    IDEALISM." 

The  President  said  : 

Brethren — Mr.  Beck,  who  has  with  such  courtesy  declined 
to  give  you  the  treat  which  I  know  you  would  have  had  from 
him,  is  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  member  of  this  Society  ;  and 
while  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  my  successor  in  office, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  which  you 
anticipated  from  him  is  only  postponed.  IK-  has  already,  in 
his  few  eloquent  and  graceful  words,  practically  introduced  the 
next  speaker  ;  and  I  have  now  only  to  ask  you  to  give  ymir 
attention  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  of  Brooklyn. 

REV.    SAMUEL.    A.    KI.IOT's    ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Kliot  first  thanked  Mr.  Beck  for  his  courtesy  and  then 
said  : 

The  early  history  of  New  England  seems  to  many  minds 

dry  and  unromantic.  No  mists  oi  distance  soften  the  harsh 
outlines.  No  mirage  of  tradition  lifts  events  and  characters 
into  picturesque  beauty.  There  seems  a  poverty  o(  sentiment. 
The  transplanting  of  a  people  breaks  the  successions  of  hist 
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Our  land  is  lacking  in  the  elements  of  imagination  and  fabled 
association.  Instead  of  the  glitter  of  chivalry,  we  have  but 
the  sombre  homespun  of  Puritan  peasant.  Instead  of  Castles 
and  cathedrals,  on  which  Time  has  laid  a  hind  of  benediction, 
we  have  but  the  rude  log  meeting-house  and  school -house. 
Instead  of  Christmas  merriment,  the  voice  of  our  past  brings 
to  us  only  the  noise  of  the  axe  and  the  hammer,  or  the  dreary 
droning  of  psalms.  It  seems  a  story  at  once  plebeian  and 
prosaic.  Around  the  sturdy  strength  of  the  Puritan  there  i> 
no  atmosphere  of  beauty.  The  stage  on  which  he  plays  har> 
no  background  and  admits  of  no  illusion.  The  Puritan  hires 
us  by  no  cheat  of  birth  or  pomp  of  display,  but  by  clear- 
grained  human  usefulness  and  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  out  of  the  hard  soil  of  Puritan  thought, 
out  of  the  sterile  rocks  of  the  New  England  conscience,  there 
have  sprung  the  flowers  of  inspiration  whose  beauty  and  fra- 
grance you  celebrate  here  to-night  ?  What  is  it  in  the  Puritan 
heritage,  outwardly  so  bare  and  cold,  that  makes  it  intrinsically 
so  poetic  ? 

There  is  certainly  no  poetry  in  the  darkness  of  the  Puritan 
creed,  nor  in  the  rigid  rectitude  of  his  morality.  11  is  surly 
boldness,  his  austere  piety,  enforce  respect,  but  do  not  allure 
affection.  The  genial  graces  cannot  bear  company  with  such 
ruthless  bigotry.  Nor  is  there  any  poetry  in  the  mere  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  mean  poverty  that  marked  the  outward 
life  of  early  New  England.  Our  forefathers  were  often  pinched 
for  food.  They  suffered  in  a  bitter  climate.  They  lived  in 
isolation.  We  think  lightly  of  these  things,  because  we  can- 
not help  imagining  that  they  knew  they  were-  founding  a 
mighty  nation  ;  but  that  knowledge  was  denied  them.  Gener- 
ations of  them  sank  into  nameless  graves  without  any  via 
of  the  days  when  their  descendants  should  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed. 

Nor  is  there  any  inspiration  in  the  measure  o(  their  out- 
ward success.  Judged  by  their  own  desires  the  Puritans  faded. 
They  attempted  the  impossible.     They  would  neithei  n 
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nor  approve  the  harvest  that  has  sprung  from  the  seed  of 
their  planting.  They  tried  to  establish  a  theocracy-  -they 
stand  in  history  as  the  heroes  of  democracy.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  we  so  celebrate  them  ?  Why  all  the  honor  that  we  pay 
them  ?  It  is  not  merely  because  in  danger  and  in  failure  they 
were  stout-hearted.  Many  a  freebooter  or  soldier  of  fortune 
has  been  that.  It  is  because  they  were  stout-hearted  fur  an 
ideal — their  ideal,  not  ours — of  civil  and  religiou>  liberty. 
Wherever  and  whenever  men  and  women  devote  themselves 
not  to  material  but  to  ideal  ends,  there  the  world's  heroes  are 
born,  and  born  to  be  remembered  and  to  become  the  inspira- 
tion of  noble  daring. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  makes  and  keeps  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation  great :   it  is  the  love  of  invisible  ideals. 

"The  value  of  a  nation,"  said  Lowell,  "is  weighed  in 
scales  more  delicate  than  the  balance  of  trade.  On  the  map 
you  can  cover  Athens  with  a  pin-point  and  Judaea  with  the 
finger-tip,  yet  in  those  insignificant  places  the  impulses  have 
been  given  which  have  not  ceased  to  direct  civilization." 

The  glory  of  a  State  is  not  in  the  number  oi  bushels  of 
wheat  it  raises,  or  tons  of  coal  it  mines,  or  miles  of  railroad 
track  it  lays,  but  in  the  type  of  individual  character  it  pro- 
duces, the  standard  of  intelligence  it  upholds  and  the  best 
personality  it  develops.  It  is  only  when  a  nation  catches 
sight  of  the  ideal  of  national  character,  when  it  rooses  itseli 
and  adapts  its  institutions  to  the  development  of  true  manhood 
in  its  citizens— it  is  only  then  that  it  begins  to  make  endur- 
ing history,  and  that  the  world  begins  to  read  it  and  draw  lite 
from  it. 

Surely  we  need  more  of  the  New  Kngland  spirit   to  day 
for  these  are  the  days  when  impudence  masquerades  as  patriot- 
ism,  when   sectional   jealousies  and    resentments   disturb  har- 
mony, when  socialistic  schemes  that  cut   the  very  root! 
help   and    frugality   are    loudly    urged    and    widely    accepted  : 
when  specious  hypocrisies  and  economic  fallacies  com 
out  in  the  guise  of  indignant  virtues.      It  wen  eas)    indeed,  to 
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become  cynical.  We  see  politics  corrupted,  business  timid, 
literature  enfeebled,  national  honor  parodied.  Let  us  have  a 
new  birth  of  old-fashioned  New  England  honesty,  such  as  that 
which  a  month  ago  swept  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  repudia- 
tion into  utter  defeat.  And  then  let  New  England  sobriety 
and  foresight  rebuke  the  easy  enthusiasm  that  bids  us  think 
the  battle  finally  won.  It  is  easy  to  throw  into  the  scale  of 
your  beliefs  the  weight  of  your  desire.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at 
national  follies  and  talk  with  good-natured  carelessness  about 
national  sins.  But  the  true  patriot  does  not  count  the  battle 
against  the  hosts  of  prejudice  and  error  a  temporary  and 
light  matter.  He  is  an  optimist,  but  a  sober  and  open-eyed 
optimist,  who  does  not  underrate  the  serious  perils  that 
beset  us  because  of  his  sanguine  faith  that  they  can  be  over- 
come. He  neither  rests  in  fancied  security  nor  exaggerates 
the  dangers.  In  the  very  evils  of  the  time  he  perceives  the 
seeds  of  good.  Our  social  upheavals,  our  childish  jingoism, 
are  certainly  not  signs  of  decadence,  but  rather  of  vitality. 
A  renewal  of  New  England  idealism  will  banish  at  once  our 
thoughtless  optimism  and  our  cynical  despair.  It  will  bid  us, 
when  materialism  seems  to  overwhelm  us,  to  remember  the 
homeliness  and  simplicity  of  our  John  A.  Andrew  or  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  and  the  thousands  of  New  Englanders  who.  follow 
ing  the  example  of  the  Fathers,  have,  of  choice,  sought  plain 
living  and  high  thinking.  When  moral  cowardice  holds  our 
political  life  in  its  grip  and  bids  so  many  of  our  public  men 
speak  only  conventional  and  timid  sophistries,  then  remember 
Charles  Sumner,  George  William  Curtis,  and  William  K. 
Russell.  When  literature  grows  foul,  and  the  scandalous 
gossip  of  a  great  city  seems  to  be  all  the  intellectual  stimulus 
the  people  can  stand,  then  remember  the  pure  lire  oi  \\  llltl 
the  sparkle  of  Holmes,  the  insight  of  Emersou,  the  imperial 
uplift  of  Lowell.  When  religion  seems  to  grow  feeble  and 
corrupt, — on  the  one  hand  a  clamor  of  empty  noise,  on  the  other 
hand  a  formal  routine, — then  remember  the  spiritual  vision  «»t 
Charming,  the  manly  intensity  oi  Phillips  iiro<*k>      W  hen  the 
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interminable  jargon  of  economic  fallacies,  or  of  silly  violence, 
dins  in  your  ears,  then  remember  the  "  passion  of  repose  that 
made  the  strength  of  the  Puritan,  and  your  confidence  will  be 
all  restored. 

Let  us  have  a  rebirth  of  the  Puritan  spirit  of  non  con- 
formity— the  spirit  of  intellectual  and  moral  honesty — the 
spirit  which  does  not  suffer  men  to  go  with  the  crowd  when 
reason  and  conscience  and  a  living  God  bid  men  go  alone. 
"  Backbone  even  without  brains  wins  when  pitted  against  brains 
without  backbone."  A  fool  tenaciously  in  the  wrong  will  often 
beat  a  reformer  weakly  and  amiably  in  the  right.  Too  many 
of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  shirking  grim  duties  for  agreeable 
counterfeits,  substituting  plausibilities  for  realities,  and  spend- 
ing our  time  "pouring  the  waters  of  concession  into  the 
bottomless  buckets  of  expediency." 

How  an  infusion  of  Puritan  blood  would  stiffen  our  moral 
courage!  I  have  no  fear  of  the  failure  of  physical  courage  in 
this  land.  I  dread  no  increase  of  bodily  timidity,  but  I  do 
dread  the  increase  and  prevalence  of  a  too  pliant  conformity 
with  existing  error  and  evil.  As  the  American  manhood  of 
past  generations  cleared  the  wilderness  and  planted  here  a  free 
State,  so  it  is  the  part  of  American  manhood  to-day  not  only  to 
defend  the  State  from  ancient  forms  of  tyranny  without,  but 
also  from  the  equally  degrading  forms  of  tyranny  which  may 
arise  within,  that  we  may  be  delivered  not  merely  from  op- 
pressions exercised  by  king  and  church,  but  also  from  that 
modern  form  of  oppression  which  confronts  us— the  tyranr. 
bewildered  and  misled  majorities.  Surely  there  never  w 
time  when  we  needed  more  a  renewal  of  New  England  ideal- 
ism. We  need  in  our  business  morals  a  stronger  senac  oi  obli- 
gation. We  need  in  our  home  life  a  renewed  simplicity  We 
need  in  our  religion  a  revival  o\  responsibility.  It  is  the  Pun 
tan  calling  to  us  across  the  centuries,  and  summoning  us  to  the 
readjustment  of  the  present  with  the  past.  No  complacent 
self-glorification  will  help  our  greatness  in  the  smallest 
Boasting  is  a  thoroughly  provincial  habit.      No  manifest  destiny 
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will  save  us.  No  quack  remedies  will  restore  our  national 
health.  New  emergencies  have  got  to  be  met  just  as  the  old 
evils  have  been  met  in  this  country  hitherto,  by  thoughtful 
courage  and  by  resolute  vigilance,  by  upholding  a  high 
standard  of  patriotism  and  pointing  to  the  vision  of  ideal 
honor  without  which  the  people  perish.  Patriotism  is  a  firm 
but  delicate  sentiment.  It  is  like  a  family  instinct — in  the 
child  a  blind  devotion,  in  the  man  an  intelligent  love.  It  is 
a  spiritual  capacity.  Through  a  pride  in  our  country's  past, 
through  love  of  her  scenery,  through  subtle  and  traditional 
feelings  in  the  blood,  through  a  thousand  influences  which 
come  to  us  out  of  the  past  and  are  interwoven  with  all  the 
fibres  of  our  being,  there  grows  before  us  the  ideal  of  our 
country.  It  is  no  lifeless  idol,  but  an  invisible  divinity  we 
must  honor  and  obey. 

When  each  man  among  us,  beyond  his  home  affections, 
beyond  his  everyday  concerns,  feels  the  pressure  of  those 
invisible  ideals,  then  is  he  a  true  New  Knglander — worthy 
child  of  the  mother  of  a  mighty  race  !     (Applause.) 

President  Converse  then  announced  the  close  of  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Festival. 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws. 


We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  create  the  Association  herein 
named,  and  adopt  the  following  as  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  : 

I.  Namk. 

The  name  of  the  Association  shall  beTnr:  Xi.w  ENGLAND 
Society  ok  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Object. 

Its  object  shall  be  charity,  and  good-fellowship,  and  the 
honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 

ill.  Membership. 

i.  Any  male  person  of  good  character,  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  wherever  residing,  a  native,  or  descendant  o[  a  na- 
tive, of  any  New  England  State,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
and  shall  become  a  member  by  participating  in  the  creation  of 
this  Society,  or  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  Society,  or  oi  its 
Council,  subscribing  to  these  Articles,  and  paying  an  admission 
fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

2.  The  Society,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  oi  its  members  present, 
at  any  regular  meeting,  may  suspend  from    the  privilege  - 
the  Society,  or  remove  altogether,  any  person   guilt)   1 

misconduct. 

3.  Any  member  who  shall  have  failed  to  pay  his  dm  - 
three  consecutive  years,  without  giving  reasons  satisfactory  to 

the  Council,  shall,  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  such   l.uluu 
dropped  from  the  roll. 
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IV.  Annual  MEETINGS. 

i.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  he  held  not  less  than  one 
week  before  the  Annual  Festival,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Notice  of  the  same  shall 
be  given  in  the  Philadelphia  daily  papers,  and  be  mailed 
through  the  post  office  to  each  member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  a 
Vice-President,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  absence  from  the  city, 
by  any  two  members  of  the  Council. 

V.  Council. 

i.  At  each  Annual  Meeting  there  shall  be  elected  a  Presi- 
dent, a  First  and  Second  Vice-President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary, 
a  Chaplain,  and  a  Physician,  to  serve  one  year  and  until  their 
successors  are  chosen  ;  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1895  there 
shall  also  be  elected  twelve  Directors,  who,  upon  entering  upon 
office,  shall  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  three  classes  of  four 
each,  one  class  to  serve  one  year,  one  Class  two  years  and  one 
class  three  years.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1896  and  each 
subsequent  year  there  shall  be  elected  four  Directors  to  serve 
three  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  officers 
ami  Directors  elected  each  year  shall  enter  upon  office  on  the 
first  of  January  next  succeeding,  and,  together  with  the  Direc- 
tors holding  over,  shall  constitute  the  Council. 

Of  the  Council  there  shall  be  four  standing  commitU 

(a)  On  Admission,  consisting  o(  the  First  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  and  four  Directors. 

(b)  On  Finance,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 

(/)  On  Charity,  consisting  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Pkysicku 
and  lour  Directors. 

(d)  On  Entertainment,  consisting  o\  the  Second  Vice- 
President  and  four  Directors. 

2.  The  Council  shall  till  anv  vacancy  which  shall  own:  in 
any  office,  or  in  the  position  ol    Director. 


VI.  Duties  of  Officers 

i.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  if  he  too  is  absent,  then  the  Second  Vice-President, 

shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  vSociety  or  the  Council.  In 
the  absence,  at  any  time,  of  all  these,  then  a  temporary  chair- 
man shall  be  chosen. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceeding 
the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the  custody  of 
the  seal  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  and 
securities  of  the  Society  ;  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  pay  all  its  bills,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
said  committee  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  he  shall  make  full  and  detailed  report. 

VII.  Duties  of  Committees. 

1.  The  Committee  on  Admission  shall  consider  and  report 
to  the  Council,  or  to  the  Society,  upon  the  names  of  all  per-  ns 
submitted  for  membership. 

2.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  all  claims  against 
the  Society;  shall  see  to  the  proper  investment  of  its  surplus 

funds,  if  any ;  and,  through  a  sub-committee,  shall  audit  annu- 
ally the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Charity  shall  disburse,  in  conformity 
to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  all   moneys  appropriated   by  the 
Council  for  charitable  purposes,  and  make  report  thereof  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting 
the  Society. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council,  provide  for  the  Annual  Festival. 

VIII.  Changes. 

The  Council  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  duties  and  DO1 
of  the  officers  and  committees  at  its  pleasure. 
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IX.  Charity. 

i.  The  Council  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  annual 
income  of  tiie  Society,  not  exceeding  three-fourths,  to  the  lelief 
of  indigent  or  unfortunate  persons  of  New  England  origin. 

2.  The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if  in  need, 
shall  be  entitled,  for  five  successive  years,  to  an  annuity  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  equal  to  the  full  amount  which  such 
member  shall  have  actually  paid  into  its  Treasury  :  such  an- 
nuity, however,  shall  in  no  case  be  paid  to  such  widow  after 
she  shall  have  again  married,  nor  to  children  alter  they  shall 
be  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

X.  Quorum. 

Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Society; 
of  the  Council,  five  members,  and  of  the  committees,  a  majority. 

XI.  Kicks. 

The  annual  dues,  after  the  first  year  of  membership,  shall 
be  three  dollars  ;  but  any  person  admitted  a  member  may  be- 
come a  life  member  by  paying  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  thereby 
be  exempt  from  paying  the  admission  fee  of  five  dollars  and 

annual  dues. 

XII.  Annual  Fkstivai., 

An  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  except  when  that  day  is  Sunday, 
and  then  the  Festival  shall  be  held  on  the  day  following,  at  Mich 
time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Council.  The  costs  of  the  same  shall  be  at  the  charge  O I 
those  attending  it. 

XIII.  Motto  and  Si:\i.. 
i.  The  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be 

"  Veritas  et  Libertas." 

2.   The  seal   of  the  Society  shall    have  in  the  Centei  a  up 
resentation  of  the  Mayflower  at  anchor  in    Plymouth   ha: 
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surrounded  by  concentric  rings,  on  the  inner  of  which  shall  he 
the  motto,  and  the  date  1620;  on  the  next  the  name  of  the 
Society  and  the  date  1881,  and  on  the  next  a  wreath  of  may- 
flowers  and  entwined  scrolls,  bearing  the  names  of  New  Eng- 
land Colonies  and  States. 


XIV.  Disposition  of  PropbHTY. 

In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  I  lie   Society. 

This  organization  is  intended  to  be  perpetual,  but  if,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  it  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  best  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  at  any  annual  meeting  at  which  a 
quorum  of  members  shall  be  present,  that  the  same  shall  be 
dissolved  (notice  having  been  given  in  the  call  for  said  meeting 
that  the  question  of  dissolution  would  be  considered;,  or  if  at 
any  time  there  shall  have  been  failure  for  three  successive  years 
to  hold  an  annual  meeting,  then  and  in  such  event,  and  im 
mediately  thereafter,  the  Treasurer  shall  transfer  and  deliver  all 
moneys  and  other  property  of  the  Society  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  its  sole  and  exclu- 
sive use  forever. 

XV.  Amendment. 

1.  These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proposed  amendment  having 
been  approved  by  the  Council,  and  notice  ot  such  proposed 
amendment  sent  to  each  member  with  the  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

2  They  may  also  be  amended  ai  any  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  that  the  alteration  shall  have  been  submitted  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

3.   No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  oi'  the  members  present  at   the  tin.- 
their  final  consideration,  not  less  than   twenty  five   voting 
such  alteration  or  amendment. 
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Honorary   Life   Member. 


H.  L.  Way  land,  D.I)., 


511  S.  Forty-second  Street 


Life   Members, 


Batterson,  H.  G.,  D.D., 
Bond,  Frank  S., 
Clark,  Clarence  H., 
Dreer,  William  F., 
Klkins,  William  L., 
Fiske,  Louis  S., 
Little,  Amos  R., 
Uttlelield,  IT.  W., 
Tilden.  W.  H., 


156  West  73d  Street,  New  York 

38  West  51st  Street,  New  Vurk 

660  Bullitt  Building. 

7  14  Chestnut  Street. 

1203  North  Broad  Street. 

34  South  Front  Street. 

A  Id  i  ne  Hotel. 

1 1 1 1  Bet/.  Building. 

520  Walnut  Street. 


Annual    Members. 


Aldrieh,  Silas, 
Allen,  Edward  E., 
Allvn,  Dr.  Herman  B. 

Allvn,  Isaac  \\\, 
Andres,  Hiram, 


310  South  Tenth  Street 

2001  Race  Sued. 

Fortieth  and  Locust  Street*. 

133  South  hi  out  St:  I 
1507  Walnut  St: 
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Bacon,  Richard  W., 

Bailey,  Joseph  T., 

Ball,  Joseph  A., 

Banks,  George  W., 

Barker,  Kbcn  1<\, 

Barnes,  John  Hampton, 

Barnes,  William  II., 

Barrows,  Col.  William  Eliot, 

Bartol,  George  K., 

Battles,  Frank, 

Beers,  C.  Kliot, 

Bennett,  Jacob  T., 

Bement,  William  B., 

Bent,  Luther  S., 

Bcntley,  G.  Taylor, 

Bigelow,  George  A., 

Blake,  Barton  1<\, 

Blanchard,  Rev.  Joseph  N., 

Bliss,  Arthur  Ames,  M.I)., 

Bliss,  Theodore, 

Blynn,  Henry, 

Boardman,  George  Dana,  D.I). 

Bolles,  Albert  S., 

Borden,  E.  1'-, 

Borden,  K.  Shirley, 

Bowles,  P.  P., 

Boyd,  James, 

Brazier,  J.  H., 

Breed,  J.  Howard, 

Brinley,  Charles  A., 

Brown,  Henry  W., 

Brown,  Devi  I)., 

Brown,  J.  Tabele, 

Brown,  John  A.  S., 

Brush,  C.  II., 

Bnrdict,  Dr.  S.  P., 

Bnrnham,  George, 

Bnrnham,  George,  Jr., 

Bnrnham,  William, 

Burt,  Edward  W., 

Bushncll,  Charles  R., 

Butler,  John  M., 

Butler,  Edgar  H., 


1426  Arch  Street. 
Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Stock  Exchange  Place. 
Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
312  Girard  Building. 
1727  Spruce  Street. 
1727  Spruce  Street. 
2312  Spruce  Street. 
262  South  Twenty-first  Street. 
505  Chestnut  Street. 
1409  Lombard  Street. 
2039  Spring  Garden  Street. 
1 S 1 4  Spring  Garden  Street. 
1103  Spruce  Street. 
Walnut  Lane  and  Morton  Street. 
133  South  Fourth  Street. 
715  Corinthian  Avenue. 
220S  Walnut  Street. 
1832  Race  Street. 
1S32  Race  .Street. 
S24  Chestnut  Street. 
3S27  Walnut  Street. 
Aldinc  Hotel. 
203S  Spruce  Street. 
203.S  Spruce  Street. 
40 1 4  Chestnut  Street. 
14  North  Fourth  Street. 
902  Chestnut  Street. 
1340  Chestnut  Street. 
247  South  Sixteenth  Street. 
505  Chestnut  Street.  . 
116  North  Seventeenth  Street. 
Prospect  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill. 
152.I  North  Seventeenth  Si 
62b  Drexcl  Building. 
1 3  ■  >  'an  ish  Street. 
500  North  bn>. id  Street 
500  North  bio. id  Street. 
Harrison  Building. 
1 107  Market  Street. 

328  Chestnut  Si 

1 19  South  Fourth  Street. 

120  South  Fifth  Stn 


Caldwell,  Seth,  Jr., 
Carr,  George  Bradford, 
Carpenter,  Harvey  N., 
Carstairs,  Daniel  Haddock 
Carstairs,  J.  Haseltine. 
Chase,  Howard  A., 
Chapin,  Dr.  John  B., 
Channcey,  Charles, 
Claflin,  Waldo  M., 
Claghorn,  J.  Ra)'inond, 
Clapp,  Plerbert  M., 
Clark,  Charles  E., 
Clark,  C  H.,  Jr., 
Clark,  K.  W., 
Cleverly,  Henry  A., 
Cliff,  Prof.  George  H., 
Clothier,  Morris  Lewis, 
Coffin,  Edward  Winslow, 
Colbnrn,  Arthur, 
Collins,  J.  C, 
Colton,  J.  Milton, 
Colton,  Sabin  W.,  Jr., 
Converse,  Charles  A., 
Converse,  John  H., 
Conwell,  Rev.  Russell  H., 
Cook,  James  W.. 
Cooke,  Jay, 
Cooke,  Albert  D., 
Corbin,  E.  A., 
Cornish,  Thomas  E., 
Coxc,  Charles  H., 
Cragin,  Charles  1., 
Crittenden,  J.  Parker, 
Culver,  Martin  P., 
Cuming,  John  K., 
Curtin,  Dr.  Roland  G., 
Curtis,  C.  H.  K., 
Cushing,  William  A., 
Cnthbert,  Allen  Brooks, 


1939  Chestnut  Street. 
139  South  Fifth  Street. 
115  South  Twenty-second  Street. 
222  South  Front  Street. 
222  South  Front  Street. 
1430  South  Pcnn  Square. 
P'orty-fourth  and  Market  Streets. 
269  South  Fourth  Street. 
526  North  Eighteenth  Street. 
800  Pine  Street. 

West  Johnson  Street,  German  town. 
41  15  Walnut  Street. 
141  South  Fourth  Street. 
141  South  Fourth  Street. 
10 1 S  Chestnut  Street. 
Girls'  Normal  School. 
Soi  Market  Street. 
Ashland,  N.J. 
no  North  Second  Street. 
603  Brown  Street. 
141  South  Fourth  Street. 
141  South  Fourth  Street. 
432  North  Thirteenth  Street. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 
2020  North  Broad  Street. 
2108  Walnut  Street. 
119  South  Fourth  Street. 
1220  Filbert  Street. 
430  Walnut  Street. 
Hotel  Walton. 
[007  Walnut  Street. 
232  South  Twenty-first  Street. 
4053  Spruce  Street. 
1529  locust  Street. 
1603  Columbia  Avenue. 
j j  South  !  !Ihnteenth  Street 
435  Arch  Street 
126  South  Fourth  Street. 
Edgewater  Park.  N.J. 


Dana,  Stephen  W.,  D.D. 
Darby,  Edward  T.,  M.D. 
Darlington,  Joseph  G., 


3925  Walnut  Street. 

l.ansdowue. 

I  lavci  fool. 
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Delano,  Eugene, 
Dexter,  E.  Milton, 
Dorr,  Dal  ton, 
Duane,  James  May, 
Dwight,  Edmund  P., 
Dwight,  H.  E.,  M.D. 


S.  B.  Corner  Fourth  and  Chcstuut  Sts. 

1218  Spruce  Street. 

Cynwyd. 

2225  Trinity  Place. 

407  Library  Street. 

336  South  Fifteenth  Street. 


Earle,  Morris, 
Edmunds,  Hon.  George  F. 
Edson,  Alfred  H., 
Ellis,  Henry  C, 
Elwell,  William  P., 
Ely,  Theodore  N., 
Este,  Charles, 
Evans,  Charles  T., 
Evans,  Shepley  W., 
Ewing,  D.  S., 


1918  Spruce  Street. 

Eighteenth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

2223  North  College  Avenue 

2319  Green  Street. 

2207  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Altoona. 

41 11  Baltimore  Avenue. 

428  Walnut  Street. 

20  South  Broad  Street. 

1 127  Chestnut  Street. 


Fahnestock,  James  F.,  Jr. 
Farnum,  Edward  S.  W., 
Fitch,  William  G., 
Fletcher,  George  A., 
Frothinghain,  Theodore, 
Fuller,  J.  C, 


307  Walnut  Street. 

5933  Germantown  Avenue. 

339  Walnut  Street. 

Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

41 1  Walnut  Street. 

Pine  Grove  Furnace.  Cumberland  Co. 


Gerry,  F.  R., 
Getchell,  F.  H.,  M.D., 
Gillett,  Alfred  S., 
Godfrey,  Lincoln, 
Goodell,  A.  W., 
Goodrich,  Henry  G., 
Goodrich,  William  C, 
Goodrich,  William, 
Goodwin,  Harold, 
Gould,  George  M.,  M.D., 
Gould,  Rev.  Ezra  Palmer, 
Greenough,  Rev.  William, 


1801  Market  Street. 

1432  Spruce  Street. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Seventh  and  Chestnut  St; 

128  Chestnut  Street. 

2013  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

430  Walnut  Street. 

332  Walnut  Street. 

4407  Sansotu  Street. 

500  Hale  Building. 

119  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

48IJ  Regent  Street. 

171  j  Franklin  Street. 


Hacker,  William, 
Hackett,  Horatio  B., 
Haddock,  Stanley  B. 
Hale,  Arthur, 
Hale,  Henry  S., 


3:0  wister  Street,  Germantown. 

2506  Tulip  Sn  eet. 

438  Market  Stieet. 

Office  Transportation,  1*   R.  R. 

48  North  Si \tli  Street. 
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Hale,  J.  Warren, 
Hall,  Amos  II., 
Harding,  John  A., 
Harrington,  Melvin  II., 
Hascltine,  Charles  F., 
Hanghton,  Rev.  James, 
Hawley,  Benjamin   F.,  M.D., 
Hayes,  Ralph  L., 
Heaton,  Augustus, 
Hebard,  Charles, 
Henry,  Charles  W., 
Henry,  J.  Bayard, 
Hill,  George  H., 
Hill,  Horace, 
Holmau,  Will.  A., 
Hopkins,  Albert  Cole, 
Horr,  R.  Cortland, 
How,  W.  Storcr,  D.D.S., 
Howard,  Prof.  Daniel  W., 
Howard,  Francis  A., 
Howard,  Philip  E., 
Howe,  Frank  P., 
Howe,  H.  M.,  M.D., 
Howlett,  Charles  E., 
Howlett,  Edwin  J., 
Hoxie,  Henry  N., 
Hney,  Arthur  B., 
Hyde,  Edward  S., 


48  North  Sixth  Street. 

140  Chestnut  Street. 

108  North  Delaware  Avenue. 

70  W.  L'psal  Street,  Gerniantown. 

1516  Chestnut  Street. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

417  North  Thirty-third  Street. 

58  W.  Upsal  Street,  Gerniantown. 

Continental  Hotel. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

Wissahickon  Heights. 

742  Drexcl  Building. 

3601  Baring  Street. 

3417  Hamilton  Street. 

1222  Arch  Street. 

Lock  Haven. 

3806  North  Broad  Street. 

1347  Spring  Garden  Street. 

West  Chester. 

416  Walnut  Street. 

221  St.  Mark's  Square. 

251  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

1606  Locust  Street. 

16  South  Front  .Street. 

16  South  Front  Street. 

Havcrford. 

550  Drexcl  Building. 

107  Chestnut  Street. 


Ingham,  William  H., 
Ilsley,  John  P., 


2134  Pine  Street. 

East  Walnut  Lane,  Gerniantown. 


Janes,  William  P., 
Jeffords,  John  E., 
Johnson,  A.  B., 
Johnson,  Edward  Hinc, 


102 1  Walnut  Street. 
2027  Walnut  Street. 
500  North  Hroad  Street. 
2037  Locust  Si  reel. 


Keay,  Nathaniel  S., 
Keeue,  Albert  A., 
Keith,  Klija  A., 
Kelly,  Albert  Frederick, 
Kelley,  William  D., 
Kendall,  Adna  lv , 


N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  ami  Chestnut  Sis. 

260  North  Hroad  Street. 

1216  Chcstuul  Sti ei:. 

51  w.  Walnut  Lane,  Germantown. 

100  Clivedeu  &veuue,  Gerniantown. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Eleventh  and  Pine  S 
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Kenney,  H.  P., 
Kent,  Henry  T., 
Keycs,  D.  A., 
Kimball,  Fred  J., 
Kingsley,  K.  F., 
Kisterbock,  John, 
Kisterbock,  Josiah,  Jr. 


Ridley  Park. 
Clifton  Heights. 
522  Walnut  Street. 
333  Walnut  Street. 
1225  Market  Street. 
1 23 1  Market  Street. 
City  National  Bank. 


Lee,  Kdward  Clinton, 
Leonard,  Frederick  M. 
Lewis,  Francis  D., 
Lewis,  H.  M., 
Lewis,  Richard  A., 
Lovejoy,  Arthur  H., 
Lyman,  William  R., 


21 17  Spruce  Street. 

119  South  Fourth  Street. 

411  Walnut  Street. 
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902  Chestnut  .Street. 
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Broad  Street  Station. 

lOlti  Mt     Yei  11011  Stl 

hover  Street.   Ml     Ai:  v. 
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Ober,  Thomas  K., 
Ogdeflj  Robert  C. , 
Olmstead,  M.  E., 
Osborne,  Edwin, 


1210  Chestnut  Street. 

1316  Spruce  .Street. 

Ilarrisburg. 

2200  Chestnut  Street. 


Paulding,  Tattnall, 
Peabody,  Charles  B., 
Peckham,  LeRoy  Bliss, 
Pierce,  Harold, 
Perkins,  Edward  L., 
Perkins,  Francis  M.,  M.D. 
Plummet",  Everett  H., 
Poole,  Charles  P., 


Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

4105  Chestnut  Street. 

440  .School  Lane,  Genua  ntown. 

1 10  South  Fourth  Street. 

1428  Pine  Street. 

512  Walnut  Street. 

254  North  Water  Street. 


Ramsdell,  J.  G., 
Randle,  George  Mather, 
Ranncy,  Charles  II., 
Rathbun,  Robert  P., 
Reeves,  Francis  B., 
Reynolds,  George  N., 
Richards,  Charles  II.,  D.D. 
Richmond,  Evelyn  C, 
Rickcttson,  John  H., 
Rodman,  Walter  C, 
Rowland,  William  Lee, 
Runk,  Louis  B., 
Runk,  Marshall  Hill, 


11 1 1  Chestnut  Street. 

10  North  Front  Street. 

2111  Chestnut  Street. 

South  Bethlehem. 

20  South  Front  Street. 

Lancaster. 

2033  Green  Street. 

Pittsburgh. 

906  Bctz  Building. 

4S00  Chester  Avenue. 

134  North  Eighteenth  Street. 

brown  Building. 


Safford,  Thomas  S., 
Sanger,  Edward  Grafton, 
Scott,  E.  Irvin, 
Scott,  Clarence  W., 
Scott,  T.  Seymour, 
Scranton,  Edward  S. , 
vScaver,  Joseph  II., 
Sellers,  Horace  Wells, 
Shack  ford,  Capt.  J.  W., 
Shattuck,  George, 
Shaw,  Frederic, 
Sheldon,  Winthrop  Dudley 
Sherman,  Charles  P., 
Shortridgc,  N.  Parker, 
Shumway,  A.  A., 


Swarthmorc,  Pa. 
249  South  Third  Street 
27  North  Sixth  Street. 
27  North  Sixth  Street. 
425  Arch  Street. 
Bet/  building. 
2045  Spruce  Street. 
3301  Baring  Street. 

2317  St.  Albans  Place. 
416  Walnut  Street. 

002  Chestnut  Street. 
Girard  College. 

1001  Chestnut  Stieet. 

Wynnewood  l\  0. 
623  Market  Street. 


Skinner,  Frank  Bcvin, 
Smith,  Atwood, 
Smith,  Charles  Emory, 
Smith,  D.  D.,  M.D., 
Smith,  Leonard  ()., 
Smith,  Louis  Herbert, 
Smith,  Robert  Hobart, 
Smyth,  Calvin  M., 
Snowman,  Albert  E., 
Soule,  J.  Emory, 
South wiek,  James  L., 
Sparhawk,  Charles  YV., 
Sparhawk,  John,  Jr., 
Spooncr,  Alban, 
vSproat,  Harris  E., 
vStacey,  Albert, 
vStacey,  Edward  P., 
Stephenson,  Walter  B., 
Stone,  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Strawbridge,  Justus  C, 
Sumner,  Alfred  W., 


401  Chestnut  Street. 

237  South  Forty  second  Street. 

700  Chestnut  Street. 

1629  Walnut  Street. 

1838  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Hotel  Lafayette. 

122 1  Locust  Street. 

426  Stafford  Street,  Gcrmantown. 

642  Bourse  Building. 

Union  League. 

2028  Chestnut  Street. 

219  South  Forty-first  Street. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

5  Bank  Street. 

Westtown,  Chester  County. 

Betz  Building. 

Dover,  Del. 

214  Chestnut  Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

801  Market  Street. 

General  Office,  P.  R.  R. 


Taylor,  Horace  E., 

Tenney, John, 

Terry,  Arthur  L., 

Terry,  Henry  C, 

Thomas,  Augustus, 

Thomas,  Charles  Hermon,  M.D. 

Thompson,  Benjamin, 

Thompson,  E.  O., 

Thompson,  A.  F., 

Tredick,  Edward, 

Trumbull,  Rev.  H.  Clay,  D.D., 

Trumbull,  Charles  G., 

Turner,  C  P.,  M.D., 

Turner,  James  V.  P., 


306  Walnut  Street. 

307  Walnut  Street. 

37  South  Water  Street. 
1328  Chestnut  Street. 
2032  Green  Street. 
1807  Chestnut  Street. 
1338  Chestnut  Street. 
1338  Chestnut  Street. 
712  Chestnut  Street. 
608  Arch  Street. 
4103  Walnut  Street. 
4103  Walnut  Street. 
1506  Walnut  Street. 
517  City  Hall. 


Van  Lennep,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Vanuxcin,  Louis  C, 


1421  Spruce  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


Wadsworth,  Edward  D., 
Warren,  E.  Burgess, 


[618  Arch  Street 

2013  SpniCC  Stieet. 
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Warren,  Gen.  Lucius  H., 
Waters,  Daniel  A., 
Weaver,  Clement, 
Wells,  Calvin, 
Wellman,  S.  T., 
Weutworth,  J.  Dangdou, 
Wharton,  Joseph, 
White,  Stephen  W., 
Whitcomb,  Charles  M., 
Wight,  John  Green, 
Willard,  Dr.  DeForrest, 
Willard,  Frank  M., 
Williams,  Dr.  Edward  H., 
WTilliams,  Hon.  Henry  W., 
Williams,  Parker  S., 
Wing,  Asa  S., 
Winsor,  James  D., 
Winsor,  William  D., 
Wood,  George, 
Wood,  Stuart, 
Woodman,  George  B., 
Woods,  Rev.  Byron  A.,  D.D. 


419  Walnut  vStreet. 

2215  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
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Upland,  Delaware  County. 
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P.  O.  Box  1332. 

Broad  Street  Station. 
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912  South  Forty-eighth  Street. 

1601  Walnut  Street. 

1601  Walnut  Street. 

Thirty-third  and  Arch  Streets. 

Continental  Hotel. 

General  Office,  P.  R.  R. 

3404  Hamilton  Street. 

338  South  Delaware  Avenue. 

338  South  Delaware  Avenue. 

1313  Spruce  Street. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets. 

181 1  North  Eighteenth  Street. 
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Obituary. 


Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  George  W. 
Gile,  died  February  26th.  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  X.  H., 
January  25,  1830.  He  entered  the  service  April  23,  [86i,  as 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-second  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and 
served  until  August  7,  1 86 1,  upon  which  date  he  was  honor- 
ably mustered  out.  He  re-entered  the  service  September  16, 
1861,  as  Major  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Infantry  and 
was  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  September  1,  1862,  and 
Colonel  January  24,  1863.  He  served  with  his  regiment  in  the 
defense  of  Washington,  the  Army  of  Virginia  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  from  October  1,  1861,  to  September  17,  1862, 
upon  which  date  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
while  in  command  of  his  regiment.  He  was  then  honorably 
discharged  on  account  of  disability,  and  appointed  Major  in 
the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  May  22,  1863,  and  Colonel,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1863. 

For  his  gallant  behavior  in  the  defense  of  Washington  he 
was  breveted  Brigadier-General.  The  war  being  over,  he 
entered  the  regular  army,  and  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Forty-fifth  United  States  Infantry.  In  February,  [868, 
he  was  promoted  Captain,  and  on  December  15th,  his  injuries 
received  in  battle  having  gradually  caused  his  disability,  he 
was  honorably  retired,  with  the  full  rank  of  Colonel.  He 
commanded  the  military  at  Lincoln's  second  inauguration  and 
at  the  funeral  of  the  martyred  President,  and  was  general  I  6 
of  the  day  at  the  final  review  of  the  army  at  the  close  ol  the  wai 

During  his  service  with  the   Forty-fifth  United  Slau 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Bureau  o(  Refugees,  Fieeoinen  and 
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Abandoned  Lands  in  South  Carolina  from  the  end  of  the  war  to 
October  io,  1868,  in  Florida  until  July  15th,  and  at  the  head- 
quarters in  Washington  until  his  retirement  from  the  army. 
Since  his  discharge  he  lived  in  this  city,  and  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business.  He  was  a  Past  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  Jersey,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  a 
member  of  Post  No.  5,  of  Camden.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  of  the  Actors'  Order  of  Friendship.  lie 
lived  at  3711  Walnut  Street  and  leaves  a  wife,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

Franklin  Storks  Hovky,  died  at  Camp  Wyoming,  Pa., 
July  21,  1896.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  September  22, 
1822,  and  commenced  business  with  his  father,  who  owned  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  in  South  Coventry,  ami 
afterwards  went  into  the  notion  business  in  Boston,  coining  to 
Philadelphia  in  1844,  where  he  engaged  in  the  sewing-silk  and 
spool-cotton  trade  till  the  time  of  his  death.  lie  resided  at 
Beverly,  N.J. 

Rufus  R.  Thomas,  died  September  14th,  at  Seal  Harbor, 
Maine,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  1826,  at  Eden,  Maine.  His 
father  was  a  shipmaster,  and  in  that  seacoast  town  the  son 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He  worked  for  a  time  al 
Augusta,  Maine,  but  came  to  this  city  in  1853  ami  started  the 
mill  which  he  had  continued  to  run  till  his  death. 

He  was  the  pioneer  in  ready-made  building  lumber  in 
Philadelphia,  and  his  business  was  an  extensive  one.  In  1876 
he  took  into  partnership  a  nephew,  Frederick  R.  Gerry,  and 
the  partnership  was  continued  until  181)4.  Since  then  Mr, 
Gerry  has  gone  into  business  for  himself  and  Mr.  Thomas  had 
conducted  the  affairs  of  R.  R.  Thomas  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thomas  resided  at  210  West  Logan  Square  and  leaves 
a  wife,  a  son  and  two  daughters.      He  was  not  connected  with 


any  other  social  organization. 
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George  Frederick  Tyler,  died  September  24th.  He 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  on 
August  4,  1822.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  born  in  the 
same  town,  his  great-grandfather,  Daniel  Tyler,  having  moved 
from  Groton.  Connecticut,  to  Brooklyn  (or  Canterbury,  as  it 
was  then  called)  about  1736. 

Mr.  Tyler's  grandfather,  Capt.  Daniel  Tyler,  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill  as  Adjutant  under  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  whose 
daughter  became  his  first  wife,  and  afterwards  served  as  Cap- 
tain of  his  company  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Capt. 
Daniel  Tyler's  second  wife,  a  woman  of  strong  and  very  pro- 
nounced character,  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Timothy  Edwards 
and  Rhoda  Ogden,  and  eldest  granddaughter  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1832,  she 
lived  with  her  son,  Frederick  Tyler,  whose  brother,  Gen. 
Daniel  Tyler,  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1819,  and  was  sent 
to  France  in  1821  by  the  United  States  Government  to  study 
the  artillery  tactics  at  Metz. 

When  Mr.  Tyler  was  about  five  years  old  his  father  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Hunter  in  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
where  the  boy  attended  the  little  village  school  until  about  his 
tenth  year,  and  then  went  to  boarding-schools  further  np  the 
Hudson  River.  In  1837,  when  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  his 
father  sent  him  to  New  York  to  serve  in  the  store  of  his  ancle, 
Davis  Sharpe,  a  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant.  His  father, 
Frederick  Tyler,  removed  to  Hartford  in  1838,  and  shortly 
afterwards  went  into  the  coal  business,  later  taking  his  son 
into  partnership  under  the  firm  of  Frederick  Tyler  &  Co.  Mr. 
Tyler  married  August  26,  1845,  Louisa  Richmond  Blake,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  L,.  Blake,  D.I). 

In  1847  Mr.  Tyler  came  to  Philadelphia  to  establish  a 
branch  of  the  firm  of  Tyler  &  Co.  The  firm  was  known  here 
as  Tyler,  Stone  &  Co.,  and  later  as  Tyler,  Beach  &  Co  Mi- 
Tyler  became  a  successful  merchant,  supplying  the  United 
States  Government  with  coal  during  the  wai  of  the  Rebellion 
and  filling  other  large  contracts.      His   home   in    Philadelphia 
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was  through  the  war  a  center  at  which  many  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  army  officers  met.  Mr.  Tyler's  brother, 
Major-General  Robert  Ogden  Tyler,  had  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853, — tnis  class  having  been  a  most  brilliant  one, 
numbering  among  its  graduates  Generals  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
John  M.  Schofield,  James  B.  McPherson,  Vincent,  Sile  and 
others,  who  distinguished  themselves  on  both  sides  during  the 
Rebellion.  General  Tyler  commanded  the  Artillery  Reserve  at 
Gettysburg,  but  was  so  severely  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor  that 
his  active  military  career  was  then  closed. 

Mr.  Tyler  retired  from  business  in  1865.  He  was  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  large  institutions  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  Director  in  The  Fidelity  Trust  Company  from  its  organ- 
ization, had  served  as  Director  in  The  Centennial  National 
Bank,  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  The  First 
National  Bank,  The  Fourth  Street  National  Bank,  and  was  for 
one  year  in  the  Directorate  of  the  Reading  Railroad  under  the 
Presidency  of  Frank  S.  Bond.  Mr.  Tyler  was  at  one  time 
President  of  The  Andover  Iron  Company.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  reorganized  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  [883,  Mr. 
Tyler  never  recovered  his  full  vigor,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  was  an  invalid  at  his  residence,  201  South  Fifteenth 
Street.  He  leaves  two  sons,  Sidney  Frederick  Tyler,  President 
of  The  Fourth  Street  National  Bank,  and  Harry  Blake  Tyler, 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John  W.  Brock  and  Miss  Helen  Beach 
Tyler. 
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Admitted. 

Died. 

iSSi. 

Atwood,  J.  Ward, 

February, 

1888 

18S1. 

Barton,  B.  11., 

February, 

1888 

1 891. 

Bentley,  Henry, 

September, 

1895 

1889. 

BlDDI.K,  A.  SVDNKV, 

April, 

180. 

1881. 

Bradford,  Samuel, 

August, 

1885 

1881. 

1883. 

Bradley,  J.  W., 

Breed,  William  P.,  D.D., 

1 883 
1889 

February, 

1887. 

Brown,  Samuel  C, 

October, 

1 89 1 

1 88 1. 

Caldwell,  Frederick  f., 

January, 

1885 

188 1. 

Caldwell*  Stephen  A., 

October, 

1890 

1 881. 

Claghorn,  James  L,., 

August, 

1884 

1888. 

Clapp,  e  Herbert, 

November, 

1895 

1881. 

Coffin,  Lemuel, 

January, 

1895 

1881. 

Dadmun,  George  a., 

October, 

[888 

188  r. 

Darraii,  John  C, 

January, 

TVS; 

1882. 

Davis,  Henry, 

June, 

1889 

i88r. 

Elwrll,  Joseph  s., 

March, 

1892 

1881. 

Ki.wvn,  Alfred  L., 

March, 

|8&| 

1888. 

Emery,  Titus  S., 

April, 

1894 

1 88 1.    Felton,  Samuel  m. 


January, 


[889. 


1883.  GALVIN,  T.  V., 

1886.  Gile,  Gen.  George  W., 

1881.  Goodwin,  I).  R.,  D.D.,  IJy.D. 

1887.  Goodwin,  II.  STANLEY, 

1881.  Haddock,  Daniel,  Jr., 

18S7.  Harrington,  Edwin, 

188 1.  HAZELTINE,  Ward  B., 

1883.  Haven,  Charles  K., 

1883.  iiighee,  Dk.  Iv  ic, 

1883.  Hincki.ev,  Isaac, 


April, 

189a 

February, 

1896 

March, 

1890 

December, 

189a 

Januai  \  , 

September, 

1891 

March, 

1 886 

September, 

tl 

December, 

Bft 

March, 

INNS 
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Admitted. 

1881. 

1889. 
1883. 


Died. 


Hink,  Elmore  C,  m.d. 
Houian,  Andrew  J., 
Hovey,  Frankijn  S., 


188 J.  IDE,  CHARLKS  K., 

1881.  Jackson,  Charles  M., 

188 1.  Kimball,  Frederick  S., 

1881.  Kinosiujry,  C.  A.,  M.D., 

l88l.  KlNGSLEY,  J.  E., 

188 1.  Kingsley,  William  T., 

1885.  Lamson,  A.  D., 

1882.  Lewis,  Henry, 

1881.  Lockwood,  E.  Dunbar, 

1887.  Marcus,  \V.  N., 
1881.  Morrell,  Daniel  J., 

1885.  Murphy,  Francis  W., 

1 88 1.  Orne,  Edward  P>., 

1892.  Patten,  William, 

1 88 1 .  p  e  a  bo  d  y ,  g  eo  rg  e  f .  , 

1888.  Perkins,  Henry, 

188 1.  Pitkin,  H.  W., 

1882.  Pulsikrr,  Sidney, 

1882.  Reed,  Charles  I)., 

1886.  Robinson,  Frank  W., 
1881.  Rollins,  Edward  A., 
1881.  Russell,  Winfiei,d  s., 

1888.  Scollay,  John, 

1881.  Shapleigh,  E.  B.,  M.D., 

1883.  Smith,  Edward  Clarence, 

1892.  Smith,  Frank  Percy, 
1881.  Smith,  WlNTHROP  B., 
1883.  Sparhawk,  John, 

188 1.  Stacey,  m.  P., 

1881.  Stevens,  Rt.  Rev.Wm.  Bacon, 

1882.  Straw,  Harry  C, 

1883.  Swan,  BAXTER  C, 

1893.  Thomas,  A.  R.,  M.D., 
1885.  Thomas,  Rupus  R., 


March, 

i«95- 

October, 

1891. 

July, 

1896. 

April, 

1885. 

October, 

1888. 

February, 

1894. 

October, 

1 89 1. 

June, 

1890. 

June, 

18% 

November, 

1 892 . 

October, 

1886. 

December, 

1891. 

June, 

1896. 

August, 

1885. 

September, 

1894. 

August, 

1884. 

July, 

1892. 

March, 

1885. 

December, 

1889. 

November, 

1SS9. 

March, 

1884. 

March, 

1889. 

April, 

1891. 

September, 

1885. 

September, 

1884. 

June, 

1890. 

December, 

1892. 

November, 

1889 

September, 

1894 

December. 

1885. 

May, 

1889. 

May, 

1888. 

June. 

1887. 

November, 

1887. 

November, 

1891. 

October, 

September, 

1896 
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Admitted. 

1888. 
j  884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 


Died. 


Thompson,  Albert  K., 
Tower,  Charlemagne, 
Tredick,  Charles, 
Tucker,  Roswell  D., 
Tyler,  George  F., 


1881.  Wattles,  John  D., 

1886.  Wetherill,  John  Price 

188 1 ;.  Winsor,  Henry, 

1881.  Wood,  Ghorge  A., 


January, 

[894. 

July, 

1889. 

July, 

1895. 

June, 

.       1883. 

September, 

1896. 

March, 

1893. 

September, 

1888. 

October, 

1889. 

March, 

1882. 
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